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NEW TESTAMENT 

ROBERT G. BRATCHER 
The New English Bible New Testament. Oxford University Press, Cambridge 
University Press, 1961; pp. xiv, 447. Great Britain: Library Edition, 21s.; small 
edition without notes, 8s. 6d. United States: edition with notes, $4.95. 

The date March 14, 1961, marks a significant event in the history 
of the translation of the Scriptures with the publication of The New 
English Bible New Testament. Produced by a committee of British 
scholars, representing all major non-Roman churches, under the 
chairmanship of C. H. Dodd, this translation comes as no revision of 
any existing version but as a completely new work. “We have 
conceived our task to be that of understanding the original as pre- 
cisely as we could (using all available aids), and then saying again in 
our own native idiom what we believed the author to be saying in his.” 

Here is a fresh and vivid translation whose boldness, freedom 
and imagination enthrall and fascinate the reader. Almost at random 
he can dip into this version and read with pleasure and no small 
degree of excitement what the British translators have produced. Let 
him read 2 Corinthians 4:7-12: 

We are no better than pots of earthenware to contain this treasure, and 
this proves that such transcendent power does not come from us, but is God's 
alone. Hard-pressed on every side, we are never hemmed in; bewildered, we 
are never at our wits’ end; hunted, we are never abandoned to our fate; 
struck down, we are not left to die. Wherever we go we carry death with 
us in our body, the death that Jesus died, that in this body also life may 
reveal itself, the life that Jesus lives. For continually, while still alive, we are 
being surrendered into the hands of death, for Jesus’ sake, so that the life 


of Jesus also may be revealed in this mortal body of ours. Thus death is at 
work in us, and life in you. 


Or consider the opening verses of the Gospel of John (1:1-5): 


When all things began, the Word already was. The Word dwelt with 
God, and what God was, the Word was. The Word, then, was with God 
at the beginning, and through him all things came to be; no single thing was 
created without him. All that came to be was alive with his life, and that 
life was the light of men. The light shines on in the dark, and the darkness 
has never quenched it. 
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Notice how Paul's personal instructions in 1 Timothy 6:17-19 
sound relevant and pertinent to today's readers: 

Instruct those who are rich in this world’s goods not to be proud, and not 
to fix their hopes on so uncertain a thing as money, but upon God, who 
endows us richly with all things to enjoy. Tell them to hoard a wealth of 
noble actions by doing good, to be ready to give away and to share, and so 
acquire a treasure which will form a good foundation for the future, Thus 
they will grasp the life which is life indeed. 


The temptation is strong to keep quoting passage after passage, 
but we must limit ourselves to a few that particularly impressed us: 
‘When hope seemed hopeless” (Rom. 4:18); ‘son though he was, he 
learned obedience in the school of suffering” (Heb. 5:8); ‘To prove 
that you are sons, God has sent into our hearts the Spirit of his Son” 
(Gal. 4:6), while in Lk. 7:47 the similar use of hoti (indicating 
evidence or proof, not cause) is rendered “Her great love proves that 
her many sins have been forgiven’; “They are strangers to the high- 
road of peace” (Rom. 3:17); “whoever claims to be dwelling in him, 
binds himself to live as Christ himself lived” (1 Jn. 2:6); “Leave no 
claim outstanding against you, except that of mutual love’’ (Rom. 13:8). 
In Romans 5:1 the subjunctive echémen is read, and translated, ‘let 
us continue at peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” All 
we can do is to urge every person to secure a copy of this magnificent 
translation and read it for himself. 

One of the finest features of the book is to be found in the titles 
to large sections of the books, reproduced at the top of the page 
on the inside corner. Romans is divided into three sections: “The 
Gospel According to Paul” (1:1—8:39); “The Purpose of God in 
History” (9:1—11:36); “Christian Behaviour” (12:1—16:27). Gal- 
atians is “Faith and Freedom”; Ephesians, “The Glory of Christ 
in the Church,” and Colossians, “The Centre of Christian Belief.” 
1 Peter is “The Calling of a Christian’; 2 Peter, “The Remedy for 
Doubt”; 1 John, “Recall to Fundamentals,” and Jude, “The Danger 
of False Belief.” 

In a translation so free the question of paraphrase is inevitable: 
when does it cease to be a translation and become paraphrase? The 
committee recognized the problem and spoke to it briefly in the 
Introduction (p. x): “Our intention has been to offer a translation 
in the strict sense, and not a paraphrase... But if the best com- 
mentary is a good translation, it is also true that every intelligent 
translation is in a sense a paraphrase.” This means, of course, elucid- 
ating the meaning of the text without taking the liberty of introducing 
into it something which is not there. 

Every reader and translator will make his own judgment on this 
matter, since it is largely subjective. Most of us, I'm afraid, praise @ 
translation as faithful, though free, if we agree with the interpretation 
if we do not, it’s paraphrase! 
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To take one specific example: the word dikaiosuné occurs in the 
Gospel of Matthew 7 times (of which 5 are in the Sermon on the 
Mount). In 3:15 it is translated ‘‘all that God requires”; 5:6, “right 
prevail” (“Or, to do what is right’); 5:10, ‘the cause of right”; 
5:20, “show yourselves far better men” (for “your righteousness 
exceeds”); 6:1, “religion”; 6:33, “justice,” and 21:32, “the right way 
to live’’ (for “the way of righteousness”). Here is freedom, since the 
word is translated in accordance with its use in each particular 
context, with no attempt at sterile consistency. 

Where, however, should this freedom stop? How far can the 
translator consciously and conscientiously vary and expand in order 
to make his work meaningful and arresting? In Mk. 7:29 is “You may 
go home content” for the single imperative hupage “Go!” justified or 
not? May a translation add, without alerting the reader to the fact, 
the phrase “(as Scripture says)” to the use of Isaiah 6:10 after 
that vexsome, but intractable, hina in Mk. 4:12? What about “as 
Scripture says of Moses, ‘whenever he turns to the Lord...” in 
2 Cor. 3:16? In the Epistles, of course, the question of paraphrase 
becomes particularly acute. 

Closely related to the matter of paraphrase is the question of 
ambiguity. In many places the Greek text is ambiguous, which is to 
say, it is capable of two or more meanings, all alike satisfactory 
so far as context and grammar are concerned. Where the Greek 
is ambiguous a translation—and especially a committee translation— 
can take refuge in deliberate ambiguity, an ancient and honorable 
practice. But the N.E.B. has deliberately eschewed ambiguity, for 
the sake of clarity at all costs. The danger in this practice is that, 
unless there are alternative translations in footnote, the reader has 
no way of knowing that there are other just as defensible and 
legitimate translations of the text; the merit is that the translator has 
faithfully discharged his primary obligation of producing a work that 
is clear and meaningful. 

The N.E.B. provides alternative translations in something like 
357 different passages. In Lk. 17:21, for example, there are three 
alternative translations of entos humén (‘among you” in the text). 
The ambiguous su eipas and su legeis (and humeis legete in Lk. 22:70) 
are translated “The words are yours” (Mt. 26:25, 26:64, 27:11, Mk. 
15:2, Lk. 23:3), “It is you who say” (Lk. 22:70) and “is your word” 
(Jn. 18:37), accompanied always by the alternative translation “It 
is as you say” in footnote (in Lk. 22:70 “You are right, for I am”). 

Not always, however, has ambiguity been avoided. The ambiguous 
chairete (either “goodbye” or “rejoice”) in Philippians 3:1 and 4:4 
is given both meanings: “farewell: I wish you joy’; “Farewell; I wish 
you all joy,” and “I will say it again: all joy be yours.” The ambiguous 
diathéké in Heb. 9:15-18 is first translated “covenant or testament” 
and then “covenant” (v. 15); then it is “testament” (vv. 16-17) and 
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finally “covenant” (v. 18). In the similar Gal. 3:17 it is rendered 
“a testament, or covenant.” 

Besides the alternative translations as such, and the variant 
readings, the footnotes provide some other helps and aids to the 
reader. It is a bit strange to find in so free a translation that the 
translators felt the need at times of informing the reader of the 
“literal” meaning of the text. The denarius is thus explained in Mt. 
18:28, 20:2, 9, 13, Mk. 6:37, 14:5, Jn. 6:7, 12:5 (not, however, in 
places where the value of the coin is of no meaning: ‘silver piece(s)" 
in Mt. 22:19, Mk. 12:15, Lk. 7:41, 10:35, 20:24); no explanation is 
given in Rev. 6:6, ‘a whole day's wage.” The talent is similarly 
explained in Mt. 18:24 (but not in Mt. 25:15ff. where it is translated 
“a bag of gold”). Other coins are not given their ‘literal’ equivalents 
in footnotes. 

The other places where the translators felt the need of informing 
the reader of the “‘literal’’ equivalent of the text are: Mt. 26:64, Mk. 
14:62, Lk. 22:69, “of the Power”; Lk. 1:33, “the house of Jacob’; 
Jn. 13:18, “has lifted his heel against me”; Acts 6:1, ‘the Hellenists” 
and “the Hebrews,” and 9:29 ‘the Hellenists”; Acts 8:23, “gall of 
bitterness and a fetter of unrighteousness”; Acts 20:6, “the days of 
Unleavened Bread”; 2 Cor. 12:7, “a stake, or thorn, for the flesh” 
(“a sharp pain in my body” in the text); 1 Jn. 2:1, “an advocate,” 
2:20, “have an anointing (Greek chrism),” and 2:27, “the anointing.” 
Somewhat surprisingly, there is no “literal” equivalent for “Whitsun- 
tide” in 1 Cor. 16:8 (somewhat reminiscent of the anachronistic 
“Easter” in A.V. Acts 12:4). 

There are six references to the Greek: Decapolis, in Mk. 5:20, 
7:31; Praetorium, in Mk. 15:16, Phil. 1:13; Christ, in Rom. 9:5, and 
chrism in 1 Jn. 2:20. In a few places the translators feel the need 
of alerting the reader to the difficulty of the Greek text: Mark 14:41 
(apechei), Acts 16:8 (parelthontes), and Acts 23:23 (dexiolabous). 
There are two explanations besides those already listed: phylacteries, 
in Mt. 23:5, and the double meaning of pneuma in Jn. 3:8. 

All of these footnote aids and alternative translations are, of 
course, of interest and consistently helpful. Not always, however, 
has the committee been consistent: the identical saying in Mt. 23:38 
and Lk. 13:35 is translated “Look, look! there is your temple, forsaken 
by God.” In Matthew there is an alternative translation, “Or, Look, 
your home is desolate,’ but in Luke there is none. 


Text 

The abundance of material sometimes has proved embarrassing 
to the textual critics, while refined methods of textual criticism make 
it impossible, at present, for New Testament scholars to settle on any 
one textual family or tradition as being at all times superior. Each 
textual problem has to be judged and decided on its own merits, and no 
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complete consensus is possible. There is not likely to be any textus 
receptus in the foreseeable future: every Greek text will be eclectic 
and, consequently, the object of controversy. 

The N.E.B. New Testament lists some 275 variant readings (com- 
pared with 243 in the R.S.V., and 403 in the A.S.V.). In Luke and 
Acts, for example, N.E.B. has 99 variant readings; R.S.V. has 64; 
in John N.E.B. has 33; R.S.V., 13. 

The set phrase used for introducing a variant reading in N.E.B. 
is “Some witnesses...’ (read, omit, insert, add); where indicated, 
“one witness’; ‘many witnesses’’ occurs in Lk. 12:27; ‘some ancient 
witnesses” in Lk. 14:5; “one early witness’ in Mt. 1:16, and “the 
majority of ancient witnesses” in Lk. 1:46. A translation intended 
for popular usage must, of course, use simple definitions in technical 
matters; notwithstanding, in many places the simple phrase ‘some 
witnesses” is not enough, we feel, for the implication it carries that 
the majority of witnesses favor the text is not quite accurate. 

In some places the text rests on quite slender support. One out- 
standing example is the difficult Mk. 7:3 where, on late and quite 
insufficient evidence (4 sys sa), the text omits the unintelligible 
pugmé, relegating it to the footnote with the statement “Some wit- 
nesses insert with the fist; others insert frequently, or thoroughly.” 
The reading pukna (X W lat syp) is an obvious correction of the 
difficult pugmé, which is attested by the majority of older manu- 
scripts and the other versions. It is not quite accurate to imply that 
the weight of the evidence favors the text, while part of it favors 
one or the other reading. 

Another example is Mk. 8: 26, where the text reads “Do not tell 
anyone in the village,” with the marginal footnote, “Some witnesses 
read Do not go into the village.’ This is a peculiarly difficult passage 
and the original text may perhaps not have survived in any Greek 
manuscript. In any case, the reading adopted by N.E.B. médeni eipés 
eis ten kémén does not have the support of a single Greek manuscript; 
true, it is found in D, but only as the second part of a longer com- 
mand which includes “Go to your house” (also the Old Latin q); the 
only manuscript support for this reading is in the Old Latin c (ne 
cui diceret in castellum) and k (nemini dixeris in castello). The majo- 
rity of Gregk manuscripts and versions support the marginal méde 
eis tén kémén eiselthés, while others support other conflate readings. 
There may be good and sufficient internal reasons for preferring the 
reading adopted in the text, but the external evidence does not sup- 
port it. 

In Mt. 9:34 there seems to be no manuscript, versional or patristic 
support for the omission of hoi de pharisaioi elegon; in some the 
whole verse is omitted (by Tat D a k sys Hil), but not the intro- 
ductory words only. The omission of these words results in placing 
the statement “He casts out devils by the prince of devils” on the 
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lips of the onlookers, who are quoted as saying, also, ‘Nothing like 
this has even been seen in Israel.” 

In Jn. 3:13 “whose home is in heaven” is probably the translation 
of ho 6n ek tou ouranou (and not of the late reading ho 6n en té 
ourané), which enjoys quite limited support (0141 sys); the majority 
of older manuscripts and versions omit both readings. 

In Jn. 19:29 the reading hussé is attested to only by the eleventh 
century cursive 476; all other witnesses support hussdépd6. Only one 
Greek cursive is cited for the omission of didaskonti in Mt. 21:23: 
the main support for omitting it lies in various versions (it sysc arab) 
and some fathers (Orpt Hipp). In Mk. 12:29 “the Lord your God is 
the only Lord” probably represents sou (Y, some cursives, some Old 
Latin mss., vg sy co and Cy); the majority of the Greek evidence 
supports hémén. 

The N.E.B. Greek text often favors Western readings: the omission 
of kupsas in Mk. 1:7; the omission of tés hamartias in Jn. 8:34; the 
omission of logous in Mk. 8:38 and Lk. 9:26; the omission of pros- 
elthontes pharisaioi in Mk. 10:2; the omission of ton auton logon 
eipé6n in Mk. 14:39; the omission of Lk. 22:62; the omission of epané 
in Mk. 14:5; anthrépinos in 1 Tim. 3:1; the omission of kai moichalis 
in Mt. 16:4; “Doberian” in Ac. 20:4; the omission of tou theou in 
Ac. 18:26; “Jonathan” in Ac. 4:6; “twelve” in Ac. 1:26. 

In most of these cases N.E.B. indicates by means of a footnote 
the existence of a textual problem; some of them, however, have no 
such indication (Mt. 16:4, 21:23, Mk. 1:7, 12:29, Jn. 8:34). Other 
passages which cite no textual variants are Mt. 10:19 (omission of 
pos é), 15:6 (nomon in the text instead of logon), and Gal. 4:25 
(omission of Hagar). In all these cases, and others, it would seem that 
there should be some indication of the fact that the textual evidence 
is not so overwhelmingly in favor of the adopted reading as it might 
appear. 

The better-known textual variants are duly noted: Jn. 7:53—8:11, 
the ending of Mark, and the “shorter” account of the Supper in 
Lk. 22:19-20. N.E.B. adopts the intrinsically preferable orgistheis in 
Mk. 1:41, and includes “Jesus” as the given name of Barabbas in 
Mt. 27:16, 17. 

In all here is a New Testament Greek text (where detectable) 
which shows considerable freedom and independence in its decisions, 
as much worthy of attention on the part of students of the text as 
the translation. 


Translation 


It is not possible, of course, for anything like an adequate judg- 
ment to be passed this soon on the quality of the translation, as 4 
whole (as distinct from the quality of the English employed). One 
can only take specific cases, without attempting to judge the whole 
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The freedom this version displays will perhaps be impugned by some 
who feel that a so-called ‘‘literal” translation is the most faithful; 
in our opinion, however, a ‘literal’ as over against a “free’’ trans- 
lation is an unreal basis for judging a translation. The real question 
is, “Is it accurate’—and accuracy is not necessarily guaranteed by 
a literal word-for-word equivalence, or necessarily endangered by 
a so-called “free” translation. 

Therefore, while registering the impression that the N.E.B. is a 
good and accurate translation of the Greek New Testament, there 
are places which may be called into question. In John 10:33, for 
example, one wonders whether the translation of poieis seauton theon 
by “You... claim to be a god’ adequately conveys the meaning 
either in terms of its historical setting or of its use by the Evangelist. 
In Mt. 27:54, Mk. 15:39 the anarthrous Auios theou is translated 
“a son of God"; but the same syntactical placing of this anarthrous 
phrase is translated “the Son of God” in Mt. 4:3, 6//Lk. 4:3, 9, Mt. 
14:33, 27:40; in Mt. 27:43 it is “God's Son”; in John 10:36 it is 
“God's son.” 

For all its boldness the N.E.B. shows a curious hesitancy in 
translating the vocative gunai, feeling, perhaps, that no English 
word in current usage is a faithful enough equivalent of the Greek. 
Peter's use of it in addressing the maid servant in Lk. 22:57 is 
translated “Woman,” as well as Jesus’ use of it in speaking to the 
Syrophoenician mother (Mt. 15:28). But N.E.B. has no equivalent 
in Jesus’ address to the woman with the spirit of infirmity (Lk. 13:12), 
the Samaritan woman (Jn. 4:21), and Mary Magdalene (Jn. 20:13, 
15). The two times Jesus employs it in speaking to his mother N.E.B. 
translates “Mother” (Jn. 2:4, 19:26). 

In 1 Jn. 3:7 ekeinos is translated ““God" and in 4:17 ‘‘he,” the 
antecedent being “God” in v. 16. It would appear, however, that 
ekeinos in 1 John is always a reference to Christ: thus it is translated 
in 2:6, 3:3, 5, 16. In 3:7 to translate “it is the man who does right 
who is righteous, as God is righteous” seems clearly wrong, since 
it is Jesus Christ who is the dikaios in 1 John (cf. 1:9, 2:1, 29). And 
in 4:17 “because even in this world we are as he is,” the ekeinos 
would seem to refer to Christ, not God. 

In Ac. 4:17, 21 apeileé and prosapeileé are translated by ‘‘to 
caution” and “to repeat the caution,” which seem hardly adequate 
(in 4:29 the noun apeilai is properly translated ‘‘threats’’). 

One wonders, too, whether the preponderant use of ‘the Messiah”’ 
in the Gospels, instead of ‘the Christ,” represents a step forward in 
clarity; the use of “devil(s)"’ for daimonion, daimonia, seems to us a 
definite loss, not gain. 

It does not seem sufficient always to translate doulos, douloi, in 
the Synoptic Gospels by ‘‘servant(s)" (the only exception is Mt. 
20:27//Mk. 10:44 where diakonos is “servant” and doulos is “willing 
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slave’). There are no “‘slaves” in the parables: they are “servants” 
or “men” or ‘men who serve’; ponére doule is ‘you rascal” in Lk. 
19:22 and “‘you scoundrel” in Mt. 18:32; ponére doule kai oknére in 
Mt. 25:26 is “you lazy rascal.” 

In the Epistles the word is translated ‘slave’ where the reference 
is to those who are actually slaves; where, however, the word is 
used in the Christian sense, ‘‘slave(s)"’ of God, or Christ, or the 
Lord, it is translated ‘‘servant(s).'"’ The only exceptions are 1 Cor. 
7:22, ‘‘slave in the service of Christ’; Eph. 6:6, ‘slaves of Christ,” 
and 1 Pe. 2:16, ‘slaves in God's service.’ Something has been lost, 
we feel, by reducing “slave” to “servant.” The same is true of 
sundoulos in the Christian sense (Col. 1:7, 4:7, Rev. 6:11, 19:10, 
22:9). The verb douleud, followed by the dative thed, or t6 kuri6, or 
té Christé, is translated by ‘‘serve,” “servant’’ and “service”: Mt. 
6:24b, Lk. 16:13b, Ac. 20:19, Rom. 12:11, 14:18, 16:18, Eph. 6:7, 1 Th. 
1:9; the only exception is Col. 3:24, ‘Christ is the Master whose 
slaves you must be” (for t6 kuri6 Christé douleuete). 


Ekklésia in the New English Bible 

It is in the translation of the word ekklésia, however, that we 
feel that a pattern has been imposed on the New Testament, quite 
foreign to the meaning and use of the word throughout the different 
books. 

The word occurs 114 times in the New Testament: in the places 
where it does not refer to the Christian church it is translated ‘‘as- 
sembly": the deliberative ekklésia of Ephesus (Ac. 19:32, 39, 41); 
the heavenly ekklésia (Heb. 12:23), and the Old Testament ekklésia 
(Heb. 2:12, Ac. 7:38). In the latter passage a verbal phrase “when 
they were assembled there in the desert’ translates en té ekklésia en 
té erémo. 

The other 108 occurrences of the word refer to the Christian 
ekklésia, either as (1) the Church, in its institutional or universal 
sense, or (2) a church, in its local application. 

In Mt. 16:18 the former meaning is indicated by “my church”; in 
18:17 the latter by “the congregation.’ 

In Acts ekklésia is twice something other than an individual local 
body: “the church of the Lord” in 20:28, and “the church through- 
out all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria” in 9:31. Of the remaining 17 
occurrences, the Jerusalem ekklésia is referred to 8 times (5:11, 8:1, 
3, 11:22, 12:1, 5, 15:4, 22) and is always translated by “church’; 
another 8 times the local ekklésia is other than the Jerusalem church, 
in which cases it is always translated ““congregation(s)": in Antioch 
of Syria (11:26, 13:1, 14:27, 15:3); in Lystra and Iconium (16:5); in 
Lystra, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch (14:23); in Syria and Cilicia 
(15:41), and in Ephesus (20:17). In the debatable passage in 18:22 
N.E.B. reads: “On landing at Caesarea, he went up and paid his 
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respects to the church, and then went down to Antioch.” In light 
of the consistent variation between “church” and “‘congregation” in 
the other passages in Acts, we are led to infer that N.E.B. takes the 
word here to refer to the Jerusalem “church,” not to the ‘‘congrega- 
tion” in Caesarea. 

In Acts, then, there is a definite ecclesiological pattern: only the 
Jerusalem ekklésia is a ‘‘church”’; all ekklésiai outside Jerusalem are 
“congregations.” This pattern comes sharply into focus in 15:3, 4 
where Paul and Barnabas are sent forth by the “congregation” in 
Antioch to the “church” in Jerusalem. In Acts, according to N.E.B., 
there are (1) the Church, (2) the Jerusalem church, and (3) con- 
gregations outside Jerusalem: there are no ‘‘churches.’’ This pattern, 
we feel, accords neither with the historical situation of the time, nor 
with the thinking of the author of the book. 

In the Epistles N.E.B. has “church” 18 times, all of which 
designate the Church: in Ephesians (9 times) and Col. 1:18, 24; 
also in 1 Cor. 14:12, 15:9, and Phil. 3:6. In addition, ‘the church of 
God” occurs in 1 Cor. 10:32, 11:22, Gal. 1:13, and “the church of 
the living God” in 1 Tim. 3:15. In all these passages “church” is 
the natural translation; the only place where it is not self-evident, 
from the point of view of N.E.B., is in 1 Cor. 14:12, where one might 
expect “congregation.” Here, it would seem, N.E.B. understands the 
word to carry its institutional, and not simply local, connotation. 

Local ekklésiai in the Epistles are also “congregation(s)" (42 
times) or “community.” Besides “congregation” as such, there are 
the phrases “gentile congregations” (Rom. 16:4), “Christ's con- 
gregations” (Rom. 16:16, Gal. 1:22), ‘‘congregation(s) of God's 
people” (1 Cor. 11:16, 14:34, 1 Tim. 3:5) and “Christian congreg- 
ation’ (Gal. 1:2). 

“Community” occurs in the following forms: ‘the community” 
(1 Cor. 14:5), “a Christian community” (1 Cor. 14:4), and “our 
community’ (1 Cor. 6:4, 12:28). Twice “the meeting” is used: 1 Cor. 
14:28 (for en ekklésia), and 14:34 (for en tais ekklésiais). 

A definite pattern emerges also in the Epistles: “church” refers 
to the Church, while a local group is a “congregation” or “com- 
munity’; “the meeting” is the local body at worship. There are no 
“churches” in the Epistles. 

In Revelation, however, the 20 occurrences of ekklésia(i), re- 
ferring always to local groups, are translated “church(es).” The 
pattern followed in Matthew, Acts and the Epistles is here discarded. 

We do not feel, then, that in Acts and the Epistles the N.E.B. 


is to be commended or imitated in its translation of ekklésia. 


Some concluding comments 


The N.E.B. maintains a fairly high standard of the living 
language, as spoken by the British. Some expressions, of course, are 
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not current in American English and sound a bit strange to American 
ears: “So they fell foul of him” (Mk. 6:3); “Many of the people 
rounded on him” (Mk. 10:48; also Mt. 20:31); “spate,” in the British 
sense (Rev. 12:15); “Shoot the net to starboard” (Jn. 21:6). Some- 
times the high standard of “timeless” English does not seem to be 
achieved, as in “you can take it from me” (Gal. 5:3), “more than 
we can stomach” (Jn. 6:60). “Loose livers” (1 Cor. 5:9) is un- 
fortunate, we feel. 

We could find no typographical errors. We wonder, however, 
whether “Bethany” instead of “Bethphage” in Mt. 21:1 is not a 
mistake; nor can we account for the omission of eulogémenos ho 
erchomenos en onomati kuriou (Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord) in Mt. 21:9, or of tou theou (of God) in 1 Cor. 15:9. 1 
“I saw the Lord come” in Jude 14 seems wrong for idou élthen, 
unless this is the meaning intended by the translators for the aorist 
“he came”: is this not, however, an instance of the so-called Hebrew 
“prophetic perfect’’? 

To bring this preliminary review to a close: in our opinion the 
N.E.B. New Testament has blazed a new trail in the always fascin- 
ating art of translation which all succeeding translations in English 
must inevitably take into account. All Bible readers are heavily in 
debt to the British scholars who have produced so timely and eminent 


a work. 


TEACH YOURSELF GREEK 


Teach Yourself New Testament Greek, by D. F. Hudson. The English Universities 
Press, 7s. 6d.; New York: Association Press, $3.75; 1960; pp. xiv, 178. 


For translators (and others) who must be self-taught in Greek 
we warmly recommend this excellent book, with its attractive layout, 
competent treatment, and valuable exercises. It is, in our opinion, 
the best beginner's text for those who wish to learn Greek on their 
own. It alone will hardly convert a novice into a recognized authority: 
but by dint of labor and diligence the beginner will gain invaluable 
knowledge and be able to use with profit the lexicons and com- 
mentaries, and further pursue his studies in the standard (English) 
works of Moulton, Robertson, Moule and others. If (as we believe) 
every translator of the New Testament should know Greek, this 
book should be in the hands of all translators who as yet do not know 
the original language of the New Testament. 


Robert G. Bratcher 


1 The Director of the translation has since confirmed that all three are oversights. Ed 
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REINA-VALERA SPANISH REVISION OF 1960 


EUGENE A. NIDA 


By request of the Editor of The Bible Translator, the writer discusses in some 
detail the basic principles and procedures employed in the development of the 
recently published Reina-Valera Revision of 1960. Readers may remember a previous 
article on this revision, (Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 88-90, 1951), written by Mr. John H. 
Twentyman, who represented the British and Foreign Bible Society in this program. 
For those especially interested, there is available on request a brochure in Spanish 
telling not only the story of the history of the Spanish Bible, but giving a good 
deal of specific information as to types of revisions made in this recently published 
text. 


In 1960 the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Bible Society published jointly a revision of the Spanish Bible, known 
generally as the Valera Version, but which should be more accurately 
designated as the Reina-Valera Version, since it was first translated 
and published in 1569 by Casiodoro de Reina, after twelve years of 
intensive work, and later put out in 1602 in revised form by Cipriano 
de Valera, who gave more than twenty years of his life to its revision 
and improvement. This text has been the basic text of the Protestant 
Spanish church for generations, but it has not remained unchanged 
through the years, even though many Spanish-speaking persons tend 
to think of it as coming down to them unmodified from the Golden 
Age of Spanish literature. Actually, by means of a succession of 
minor revisions, of which the edition of 1909 was the last and most 
extensive, more than 100,000 changes of spelling, orthography, and 
punctuation were introduced and well over 60,000 changes of wording. 
However, the translation does bear the unmistakable flavor of 
“antiquity” and is dearly loved by many throughout Spain and Latin 
America. There is no doubt that Reina and Valera were both men 
of high literary ability and their translation and revision reflects 
not only sensitivity to language style but unusual insight into exeget- 
ical problems. However, despite the fact that this translation has 
been widely used and fervently loved (and defended), in the years 
prior to 1950 (when the present revision was begun), the Bible 
Societies had received a series of suggestions for certain substantial 
modifications. There was no organized opinion with respect to such 
changes, and a study of the suggested alterations indicated that almost 
all kinds of corrections were being proposed. As a result, the Trans- 
lations Secretary of the American Bible Society was asked to study 
the situation in Latin America and Spain and to determine whether 
a revision was required and if so, what form it should take. 


Investigation of the need for revision 


An on-the-spot study of sentiment among Spanish-speaking Prot- 
estants in Latin America and Spain soon revealed that there was a 
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very widespread feeling that something should be done to bring the 
form of the Reina-Valera text more into line with contemporary 
usage. When groups of persons were asked as to whether they would 
favor some revision, the almost immediate reaction was for various 
individuals to bring up passage after passage which was obscure or 
archaic in form. At the same time, however, almost everyone indicated 
his profound love for the text and his unwillingness to lose the “flavor 
of the ages.” Actually the suggestions for changes involved a number 
of features: (1) orthography, especially the elimination of obsolescent 
accents and the simplification of the spelling of proper names, (2) 
misleading or unknown terms, of which there was quite an abundance 
because of the radical changes in Spanish through the years, (3) 
awkward grammatical constructions, which confused the reader and 
made for difficulty in public reading of the Scriptures, and (4) in- 
adequate exegesis of a limited number of passages, especially those 
which proved inconsistent with other Biblical truths or were obviously 
contradictory to renderings to be found in the Bibles of other European 
languages, e.g. Portuguese, French, or English. 

Part of the difficulty in assessing just what types and how many 
changes were desirable, if the constituency was to be served and 
satisfied, was the fact that despite this desire for some limited number 
of changes the Protestant constituency in Spanish-speaking Latin 
America is predominately very conservative on matters of Biblical 
interpretation and use. The better educated people naturally tended 
to desire more radical changes, while the lesser educated were basic- 
ally suspicious of alterations. In fact, in some limited groups, even 
the pastors were afraid to suggest the slightest change in the text, 
for fear that they might seem to be tampering with the Word of God. 
On one occasion the very mention of “manuscripts” in a talk about 
the history of the Spanish Bible brought an expression of deep concern 
from one pastor, who arose and in an almost tearful plea, held out a 
battered copy of the Reina-Valera text and said, ‘But is not this the 
Word of God?” 

At the other extreme, professors in seminaries and in many Bible 
schools urged the Bible Societies to consider a very radical revision 
of the Bible, which would bring it entirely up to date, not only in 
such mechanical phases as orthography and grammatical form, but 
in textual and exegetical matters. Many of these persons would have 
preferred the publication of the Hispano-americana Version (an 
entirely new translation of the New Testament published at the be- 
ginning of this century) with a corresponding Old Testament of the 
same general quality. But these sentiments, though they certainly 
reflected an intelligent evaluation of the textual and exegetical prob- 
lems, did not fully take into consideration the very preponderate 
sentiment of the churches as a whole for the retention of as much 
of the form and meaning of the Reina-Valera as possible. 
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Our basic problem, therefore, in attempting to evaluate judgments 

on the current Reina-Valera text, was to get some concrete qualitative 
and quantitative judgments on what changes should be made and how 
many. To do this, we cut pages out of printed Bibles and attached 
them to larger sheets by scotch tape at the top and bottom. Then, after 
any discussion of a possible revision with various church groups, we 
distributed as many of these sheets as we could to as many persons 
as would be willing to receive them, with the understanding that they 
would go over the passages in question and write in the margins any 
and all changes which they felt should be made. These persons were 
told that they need not always indicate what solution to a problem 
should be undertaken, but they could simply place a question mark 
beside certain passages or expressions which were not clear and which 
should probably be changed. Frankly, it was surprising how many 
persons accepted such sheets and how many people of all classes, 
from pastors to barely literate laymen, were willing to cooperate. We 
had not, however, expected to receive many of these sheets back, for 
as is so often the case in such experiments, people are ready to 
volunteer, but when it comes to following up, ‘the spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’ In this instance, however, we were 
actually deluged with material, including in all more than 1,700 pages, 
most of these the marked up sheets, but in many instances long lists 
of proposed changes, for the persons in question felt that sending 
the original sheets back to the Bible Society would be too expensive, 
and hence they compiled long lists. 

The use of these trial paste-up sheets had several important ad- 
vantages: (1) they helped to convince the people that the revision 
being undertaken was a reflection of what they wanted done (and 
this was true), (2) the volume of the response and the quantity of 
changes were clear evidence that a revision was required; and (3) 
the committee was able to use these comments as very valuable 
evidence as to what type of revision was wanted by the people. A 
careful study of these suggested changes did confirm unmistakably 
that a revision was desirable, but at the same time it was most 
interesting to note that for the most part people were not interested 
in any changes of text or exegesis. In fact, what was clearly indicated 
was a revision which would bring the language up to date, but which 
would leave the meaning of the Bible as unmodified as possible. 

The question faced by the Bible Societies was one of whether to 
give the people what they needed, but probably would not accept 
(namely, a full-scale revision of the Reina-Valera), or provide what 
the people obviously desired, namely, a light revision of orthographic, 
grammatical, and lexical forms. The history of revising the Bible is 
strewn with instances of revisions which were ahead of their time, 
for getting people to accept a particular alteration of the Bible involves 
a long process of education. It is not possible to force upon any 
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constituency merely what they need. They must be led to realize 
that they want it. Accordingly, it seemed a much wiser procedure to 
plan on a limited revision, more or less in line with what was evidently 
desired, and then later to prepare an entirely new text of the Spanish 
Bible to serve the needs of seminary students and the more educated 
laity. The need of such a radically different text of the Spanish Bible 
is, of course, very important. For one thing, the Roman Catholic 
Church has put out three entire Bibles in Spanish during the last few 
years: (1) Bover-Cantera, (2) Nacar-Colunga, and (3) Straubinger, 
all of which in some respects reflect more contemporary exegetical 
positions than are contained in the Reina-Valera revision of 1960. 
Leaders in the Protestant church in Latin America have been very 
conscious of this need for a more thorough revision or new translation, 
but they also wisely recognized the problem of the tradition-oriented 
congregations which must be helped to understand the problems. 
Accordingly, these leaders agreed to a whole-hearted backing of the 
limited revision of the Reina-Valera, on the understanding that by 
the time this was completed the Bible Societies would undertake a 
more thorough revision or new translation. Hence, in 1960, the 
American Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
began a new translation of the Spanish Bible, to be published within 
the next five or six years. 


Responsibility for the Reina-Valera Revision of 1960 


The British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society, who operate in Latin America as Las Sociedades Biblicas en 
América Latina, have undertaken the full responsibility for this 
revision involving the appointment of committees, the expenses of 
revision, and the publication of the resultant text. They have, how- 
ever, done this in constant consultation with church leaders, of not 
only the various historical denominations but also of the newer in- 
dependent, and often entirely indigenous groups. This consultation 
was not only carried out extensively by representatives of the Bible 
Societies in Latin America and Spain, but was accomplished prin- 
cipally through consultative committees. For the New Testament 
there were 80 consultors and for the Old Testament 60 consultors 
who were sent mimeographed copies of the revised text and who 
were asked to send back their comments as to the tentative revision 
which had been made. These consultants were chosen on the basis 
of personal competence in Biblical studies, geographical distribution, 
and denominational affiliation. 

Contrary to the usual situation in Latin America almost seventy- 
five percent of the consultants actually responded with suggestions on 
the text, and much to the surprise of the committee most of the sug- 
gestions were for further changes. In fact, the total number of ad- 
ditional changes which were advocated was somewhat over 10,000, 
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all of which had to be carefully classified and considered by the 
committee in its final full session. 

Final decisions as to the text of the Reina-Valera revision rested 
with the Editorial Committee which was set up for the program, for 
once the Committee had been named, the Bible Society representatives 
were only advisors to the Committee and had no vote on decisions. 


Organization of the work 


The basic work on the revision was done by an Editorial Com- 
mittee of six persons: Juan Diaz G. (of Mexico), Honorio Espinoza 
(of Chile), Francisco Estrello (of Mexico), Alfonso Lloreda (of 
Venezuela), Henry Parra S. (of Colombia), and Alfonso Rodriguez H. 
(of Cuba). According to original plans, it was hoped that one ad- 
ditional member might be found from the Rio Plata area of South 
America (Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay), but for a number of 
reasons this did not work out. The Editorial Committee consisted of 
two Methodists, three Presbyterians, and one Baptist, but the men 
were not chosen because of denominational affiliation, but because 
of proven competence in Biblical studies. All of the men had at one 
time or another taught in seminaries; three were seminary presidents; 
three were distinguished preachers and orators; and one a well- 
known poet in evangelical circles. 

All the members of the committee participated in the four full 
sessions, but one member of the committee dropped out of the program 
during the subsequent subcommittee meetings. Unfortunately, two 
members of the committee, Francisco Estrello and Honorio Espinoza, 
passed away before the publication of the edition. 

The regular meetings of the committee consisted of four sessions 
of six weeks each, held during January and February of 1950-53, 
in three different locations: San Jose, Costa Rica; Lima, Peru; and 
Mexico City (twice). The travel expenses of the committee members 
were of course paid by the Bible Societies and they were compensated 
for these periods at the same rate which they received in their regular 
work. For their basic revision work done between sessions they were, 
however, paid additional honoraria. 

At each of the meetings there were representatives of the Bible 
Societies: John H. Twentyman, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and Eugene A. Nida, of the American Bible Society, but 
these men had no vote in the meetings. Their task was to help in the 
practical arrangements of the meetings, to assist the committee in 
digging out commentary data or providing information on special 
exegetical and linguistic problems, and to help prepare copy for the 
mimeographed drafts to be sent to the consultors. 

Beginning with the third session there was a regular secretary 
for the committee, Percy C. Denyer, who recorded the decisions of 
the committee, read proof, and systematized various technical aspects 
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of the work. He was likewise without vote. As the program developed, 
Mr. Denyer’s responsibilities, of course, increased, for he (1) received 
suggestions from the consultants and classified these for committee 
study, (2) checked the revision for consistency and brought such 
problems to the attention of the committee, (3) made certain mech- 
anical changes consistently throughout the text (as authorized by 
the committee), (4) prepared copy for the printer, and (5) worked 
out a limited and later an exhaustive concordance to go along with 
the text. The committee was constantly indebted to Mr. Denyer’s 
careful attention to detail and his painstaking accuracy in so many 
phases of the work. 


Principles of the revision 


In order to carry out a consistent piece of work within a well 
defined area of revision, as was obviously required by the constitu- 
ency, it was of utmost importance that the committee work out a 
clear set of detailed principles to guide the program. This was done 
at the very beginning by (1) carefully studying the numerous sug- 
gestions sent in before the program was begun, (2) working out 
the implications of such principles on certain restricted passages, and 
(3) amplifying the principles by wider sampling of Biblical passages 
and by studying their implications over the entire range of translation 
work, including orthography, grammar, exegesis, and format (e.g. 
paragraphing and poetic indentation of quoted passages). At the 
beginning some 36 principles were formulated (these were, of course, 
somewhat expanded as the work progressed), and these were con- 
sistently followed, insofar as possible. Moreover when, as later proved 
to be the case, certain detailed principles covering minor details 
were altered, the secretary was instructed to go over all the preceding 
text and to alter it in accordance with these suggested modifications. 
However, there were no radical modifications in the basic principles, 
though, as is usually the case, the committee discovered that the 
application of some of the principles involved a good many more 
changes than they had at first anticipated. 

The rigorous adoption and following of principles had a number 
of advantages: (1) greater consistency could be maintained through- 
out the revision, (2) repetitious discussion could be avoided, for once 
a principle was fully accepted, many changes could be made without 
the need of bringing up old issues, and (3) the arguments during 
the sessions could be focused on the principles, rather than against 
other committee members, and hence the differences of opinion could 
be more impersonal. In other words, instead of members arguing 
against each other, they could both attack the principles, though 
perhaps from different perspectives. 

The principles included well-defined statements as to the limitation 
of the revision, namely, that it was to be primarily formal and not 
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exegetical. These types of principles are not, however, easy to 
follow, for it is not always easy to decide just when a term is really 
obsolescent and when it is merely exegetically misleading. However, 
with surprising consistency the committee refrained from making any 
important exegetical alterations. Nevertheless, in some instances 
where a critical text is so much to be preferred over the traditional 
Textus Receptus, the committee did make some slight changes, 
particularly if such changes were not in well-known verses where 
an alteration would be unduly upsetting to the constituency. In a 
number of instances certain modifications in exegesis and text were 
introduced by way of the pre-1909 text of Reina-Valera, for it was 
found that in many instances the form of the Reina-Valera circulated 
before 1909 was distinctly superior to the 1909 revision, which ap- 
parently had been made without much attention to consistency and 
without any close scrutiny of more valid exegetical aids. 

If there were serious differences of opinion between the members 
of the committee on some particular rendering (these were actually 
not very common), the regular procedure was to put off discussion 
to a later period within the same session. If by that time agreement 
was still not reached, the problem was referred in a special document 
sent to the consultants. Without fail, by the next session the committee 
had no difficulty in reaching agreement. In the actual voting a tie 
could have easily resulted, but usually decisions were unanimous and 
agreement was registered informally, but as indicated above, when 
there was a tie vote, any final decision was postponed. Where some 
specially complex problems developed, the representatives of the 
Bible Societies were usually asked to submit data from various ad- 
ditional commentaries or technical sources, though of course the com- 
mittee members in their work had access to a wide variety of com- 
mentaries and were constantly consulting various translations in 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, German, and English. 


Consultants 


As noted above, there were 60 consultants for the Old Testament 
and 80 for the New Testament, with a surprisingly high response. 
This was accomplished principally because of prior personal contact 
with these persons and the fact that the local representatives of the 
Bible Societies cooperated so effectively in cultivating the interest 
of such people and encouraging their cooperation. The members of 
the Editorial Committee also went out of their way to consult 
personally with these people and a rather extensive correspondence 
was carried on with the consultants, so that they fully realized the 
extent to which their contributions were appreciated and were being 
used. 

In addition to the regular consultants there were two special 
consultants, who read the entire Bible from the standpoint of style. 
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These men are well-known for their literary ability and hence made 
some very useful suggestions in smoothing out otherwise rough 
renderings. One additional special consultant went over the entire 
text from the standpoint of exegesis and presented to the committee 
a very important list of suggestions aimed at more consistent exeg- 
etical treatment of the text. On the New Testament the Editorial 
Committee had the special assistance of Dr. Adolfo Araujo of Spain, 
who made a very detailed study of the text, exegesis, and style. 


Detailed procedures 


During the first session the Editorial Committee undertook the 
following program: (1) studied the submitted suggestions, which 
had been specially classified for the use of the committee, (2) formul- 
ated some minimum principles, (3) applied these to selected passages, 
(4) expanded the basic principles, and (5) finished preliminary drafts 
of several New Testament books. 

At the end of each session, members of the Editorial Committee 
selected various books of the Bible which they revised between sessions 
and which they then presented to the rest of the committee. In the 
actual sessions each person read his own basic draft, done prior to 
coming to the meetings, and for the time that he was presenting his 
draft he was the chairman of the meeting. The reading of the draft 
was followed carefully by the other members of the committee who 
watched the Greek or Hebrew text, checked unusual renderings with 
commentaries, and noted parallel renderings in other translations. 
The oral reading of the entire Bible had an advantage of discovering 
infelicitous expressions which might have slipped past in printed form, 
but which were more readily detected in the oral reading. Insofar 
as possible, work was rotated each day so that no one person would 
have to read aloud or be chairman for too long a stretch. 

The committee worked on an average of seven hours a day, with 
short breaks in the middle of the morning and afternoon. In some 
few instances, in order to get certain portions done, the committee 
put in somewhat longer sessions, but it was soon discovered that 
after seven hours it was quite impossible for the committee to do 
really creative or adequate work. 

After the four main sessions, during which time the entire Bible 
was gone over and all the principal suggestions from consultants 
discussed, there were three important subcommittee sessions from 
one to two weeks each. These sessions took up special problems 
which came to the attention of the committee in the process of 
preparing the copy for the printers or which were suggested by 
proofreaders and others dealing with some of the more mechanical 
phases of the work. All other problems were dealt with by corres- 
pondence. Whenever in the subcommittee sessions there were prob- 
lems which in any way impinged upon basic principles the members 
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present took a ‘conservative approach” to any further changes, 
referring to the rest of the committee any special problems which 
seemed to go beyond earlier principles or procedures. 

As the drafts were prepared by the committee, using pages of 
text pasted on larger sheets of white paper, these were then typed 
up on stencils, proofread, mimeographed, and sent out immediately 
to the consultants, so that before the next yearly session the com- 
mittee could have some general judgment as to the acceptability of 
the text. The detailed suggestions for change were not, however, taken 
up one by one until the entire job was completed and until all the 
suggestions could be classified, first by type of modification, and 
secondly, by passages. All the suggestions, relating to a particular 
type of change or a special verse, needed to be studied at the same 
time, for the consultants often had contradictory judgments on partic- 
ular changes. 

The preparation of the mimeographed text for the consultants 
required the mimeographing of somewhat over one-quarter of a 
million sheets of paper, since the total number of stencils was a little 
over 3,300. Though this was a rather laborious process and one 
requiring a lot of pressure (for we attempted to finish up the mimeo- 
graphing shortly after the end of each session), it was necessary 
since any special problems had to be constantly checked with the 
committee, for sometimes the copy was not too clear after numerous 
changes had been made, erased, and written in again. Nevertheless, 
this mimeographing of the text proved very worthwhile, since not only 
did the committee receive most useful help from the consultants, but 
by and large the constituency seemed to feel that it was adequately 
represented in the work. 

The procedures which were adopted did not involve the usual 
system of minutes, for the actual decisions of the committee were 
registered in the draft prepared for mimeographing. However, the 
Secretary did make lists of all general decisions, including lexical 
items which would have to be checked through concordances or 
orthographic and grammatical alterations, which would have to be 
checked throughout the text. In addition, Secretary Nida also made 
rather comprehensive notes of typical problems, so as to have refer- 
ence data on the work and to provide the committee with informa- 
tion on prior discussions. At the same time, a very full report was 
made at the end of each yearly session, listing all important work 
done, significant decisions made, and all procedures outlined for 
the future. 


Editing of the text 


As noted above, the Secretary had an increasingly larger task as 
the work developed, for it was necessary to ensure consistency in 
the work, to deal effectively with the numerous suggestions from 
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consultants, and to prepare copy for the printer. This editorial work 
may be described in the following phases: 


1. Consistent orthographic alterations. This involved the spel- 
ling of proper names, but the committee authorized only the simplifi- 
cation of the present Reina-Valera spelling, not the correcting of the 
transcription of the Greek and Hebrew terms, (2) punctuation in 
accordance with contemporary usage (while referring to the com- 
mittee all changes which might involve modifications in interpreta- 
tion), and (3) use of accents in accord with recent decisions of the 
Royal Spanish Academy. 


2. Consistent use of terms. No attempt was made to produce 
a strictly “concordant” translation, whether in matters of word usage 
or in parallel passages. In the first place, the 1909 Version was far 
from consistent in such matters, and to attempt to overhaul the text 
completely would have gone far beyond the principles established for 
this limited version. On the other hand, the committee did not want 
to change a word in one parallel passage without making a similar 
change in the corresponding passage, if the words in question involved 
the same basic difficulty in understanding. In other words, the com- 
mittee did not want to add to the “synoptic problem” by creating 
greater inconsistency, but at the same time it was felt that the 
committee should not try to “rework"’ passages so as to make them 
as consistent as the Greek or Hebrew texts would warrant. In the 
case of Old Testament quotations in the New Testament, the com- 
mittee was also anxious to be consistent but not to introduce any 
artificial conformity. 


3. Consistency of application of principles. The Secretary found 
that in a number of minor instances the committee had applied the 
principles in most places, but had failed to apply them in other very 
similar situations. These problems were brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee for action. 

It happened that the printers who first set up this Reina-Valera 
revision failed to take into consideration the need for more adequate 
spacing between words (Spanish must be consistently set with greater 
space between words than is the case with English, for the syllable 
structure of predominately open syllables makes for serious mis- 
understanding if the setting between words is too tight). This meant 
that the entire Bible had to be reset. This fact resulted in some ad- 
vantage, for it meant that the first setting was read by five different 
proofreaders who detected a number of minor details which could 
be improved in the resetting. This circumstance actually amounted 
to a kind of “reading committee,” but their attention was directed, 
of course, to matters of mechanical consistency rather than to exe- 
getical or stylistic refinement. 
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Translational helps for the reader 


Because of the special limitations in the Reina-Valera Revision 
of 1960, the committee did not include the normal types of trans- 
lational helps for the reader, involving important alternative readings 
and renderings. Since this revision does not follow a critical text, 
such renderings and readings would be rather contradictory, for 
only the more accurate readings and renderings would thus occur 
in footnotes. Moreover, it was felt that the present level of Biblical 
understanding among the laity in Spanish-speaking Latin America 
would not warrant such marginal helps, for they would be more 
disconcerting than useful. Of course such notes are being planned 
for the new Spanish translation begun in 1960. 

On the other hand, the committee has made use of a few notes, 
including (1) the traditional explanations of certain Hebrew proper 
names, where the meaning of the passage turns on the understanding 
of the Hebrew word, e.g. Jacob, Esau, Beulah, etc., and (2) the 
meanings of some words which are not widely used in evangelical 
circles, e.g. Hades, Seol (Sheol), and Asera (Asherim). 


Proofreading 


The basic proofreading of the printed text was done by five 
different persons in addition to the printer's proofreaders. All of 
these proofs were then sent to the Secretary, who compared these 
and made a final set of corrections for the printer. Of course, there 
was a good deal of overlapping between proofreaders, but there was 
sufficient diversity in what was found by these different persons to 
justify using all of them. 

When the galleys were made into page proofs and returned for 
proofing these were checked by three persons, and the revised page 
proofs were checked by two different persons. Similarly, plate proof 
was checked by two persons. This was all in addition to the proof- 
reading done by the printer. 

However, despite the extreme care with which the proofreading 
was done, there are still some errors, but these are fewer than in 
most Bibles. 


Presentation to the public 


Contrary to usual procedure, no attempt was made to put out 
trial publications in the new revision in order to test public reaction. 

In general, of course, the practice is to produce a single Gospel, 
then perhaps a New Testament, and only after that an entire Bible. 
In this instance, however, the Bible Societies were consistently ad- 
vised by Latin Americans against such a procedure, for they main- 
tained that preliminary tentative editions would cause undue con- 
tention and difficulty. In the past it has been customary, in Latin 
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America, for the Bible Societies simply to issue another edition with 
certain changes; and when this has been done without undue 
publicity the results seem much better. Moreover, there has been 
every indication that the revision of 1960 had the support of the 
vast majority of the constituency and no special difficulties were 
foreseen, though naturally some opposition is always inevitable, for 
certain persons thrive on criticism of others, and the issuing of a 
revision of the Scriptures always presents a cause célébre. 

Actually, however, there was a test of the revision without people 
being particularly aware of the fact. Two Illustrated Gospels were 
published with the new text and both Christmas and Easter portions 
had the new text, and to date there has not been the slightest criticism 
or opposition to the text used in these publications. The fact of the 
matter is that most people were quite unaware that these publications 
were in a revised form. This is, of course, exactly what the committee 
wanted, for it seemed best to alter the Reina-Valera so as to make 
it more understandable, without seeming to change it. 

In the publicity which was prepared for presenting the 1960 
revision to the public the constant themes were (1) the limited nature 
of the revision and (2) the fact that the committee did exactly what 
had been done many times before, i.e. brought the text more into 
conformity with contemporary usage, while not spoiling the style 
of the traditional renderings. 


General evaluation of procedures 


It must be recognized that an entire revision of the Bible in four 
principal sessions and three subcommittee meetings was only possible 
because (1) the committee members did sound pieces of work between 
sessions, (2) the revision was essentially of a limited nature, touching 
principally matters of form and style and not interpretation and text, 
and (3) the Secretary was unusually qualified in the careful handling 
of details. It is, of course, possible at this time to see various modifica- 
tions which could have been made to improve the procedures and 
speed up the work. These would include: (1) the appointment of a 
full-time secretary right from the beginning, (2) the employment of 
more than one person to help in the preparation of copy for the 
printer (this is really a tremendous job), and (3) the possible use of 
printing rather than mimeographing of the basic draft to be sent to 
consultants. Under the circumstances in which the committee worked, 
this latter procedure would not have been possible, but in the case 
of the new Spanish translation, we are planning on sending prelim- 
inary drafts right to a printer, who will set the type, and then 
after correction, produce a sufficient number of galley proofs on thin 
paper to send to the consultants. The use of a printer will make it 
possible for us to correct the basic draft more satisfactorily and 
to send out corrected copy to various consultants and editors. This 
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finally corrected galley material will then be sent to a printer as 
copy for the ultimate composition. 

Just how acceptable this revision of 1960 will ultimately prove 
to be can only be known within two or three years, for in the final 
analysis neither the Bible Societies nor the consultants are the final 
judges or arbiters, but the churches. However, this limited revision 
has been designed to provide the churches with what they seemed 
to want. It will be interesting to see how well the attempt has suc- 
ceeded or failed. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TRANSLATORS 
IN NEW LANGUAGES 
JOHN BEEKMAN 


In 1957 the director of the Wycliffe Bible Translators in Mexico 
asked one of the translators to check the quality of a translation 
of the book of Acts completed by another member of this same 
organization. This was the beginning of what has developed into 
a regular consultation program with an annual translation workshop. 

The first assignment mentioned above was accepted with misgiv- 
ings even though valuable experience had been gained by the one 
requested to make the check as one of the committee members who 
translated the Chol New Testament. The orientation to translation 
principles received over a period of five years, in brief but personal 
sess‘ons with representatives of the American Bible Society gave the 
confidence to embark upon this related but new field. 

As additional opportunities arose to examine the work of other 
translators a number of ideas became more and more fixed as convic- 
tions. For example, it became increasingly clear that everyone needed 
some guidance regardless of the natural abilities and background 
of study he brought to the task. The Greek major, as well as the 
translator who knew nothing about Greek, needed help, although 
admittedly not always to the same extent nor in the same areas. 
Then it became evident that early and frequent consultations were 
more advantageous than one made, for example, when a person 
had completed and revised a book such as Mark. Psychologically the 
translator who has painstakingly translated a book and gone through 
one or two revisions is not ready to accept any major changes in 
his work. An early examination of even as little as one chapter 
will usually reveal some of the broad tendencies which are likely 
to be repeated in succeeding chapters. If these are brought to the 
attention of the translator before he has brought his work near to 
what he considers the final stage, he will more easily be led to a 
finished job of a higher quality and in the long run it will result in 
a saving of time to him in the total translation job. 
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To give this kind of personal attention and guidance early enough 
and with adequate frequency involves more consultations than can 
be carefully handled by one person. It became evident that several 
consultants were needed. Then it was noted that there existed a 
certain amount of repetition in the counsel given, since some prob- 
lems have a way of turning up quite regularly. Slowly the idea of 
a translation workshop took form. The first was held in 1959 in the 
Zapoteco Indian village of Mitla, Oaxaca. It lasted two months with 
ten translation teams and their respective informants in attendance. 
Two consultants working alternately with different teams observed 
the translator at work with his informant, checked his material from 
the standpoint of exegetical accuracy, idiomatic quality, and intelligi- 
bility, and gave a written report listing only those changes which 
represented a recurring departure from some translation principle. 
For example, the following suggestions were made after carefully 
checking the first chapter of Mark in one language of Mexico. Each 
suggestion was followed by several examples which arose in the 
course of the check: 

(1) Check thoroughly the denotation and connotation of all 

words used in the translation. Cultural situations should be elicited 

to determine the areas of meaning. 

(2) Care should be taken to translate lexical items of the original 

with the closest possible natural equivalent. 

(3) Greater clarity may result from shifting parts of sentences 

or whole sentences to the experiential, logical, or theological 

order. 

(4) Since third person pronouns as well as pluralization is in- 

dicated by zero suffixes in this language, the third person pronouns 

are highly ambiguous. Inasmuch as Scripture narratives are not 
familiar material, it may be necessary to replace many third person 
references with the explicit names of the participants. 

Two evenings each week a seminar consisting of a lecture followed 
by discussion gave the consultants opportunity to discuss problems 
which had been observed in the consultant sessions or which are 
generally troublesome to the majority of translators. Drs. Nida and 
Wonderly each gave a series of lectures which were of real value. 
While plans did not call for another translation workshop for an- 
other two years or so, the response of the translators was so 
enthusiastic and outspoken that it seemed wise to the Director to 
schedule another for the spring of 1960. 

As the first conference came to a close, the consultants discussed 
ways in which the next one could be made more effective. It was 
agreed that additional consultants would be needed. It was also 
agreed that the initial questions as well as some of those asked 
during the course of a consultation could be listed in a questionnaire 
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to be filled out by the translator beforehand. It was felt that in 
addition to helping the translator correct some of his own errors, it 
would also help the consultant to do his part more quickly, more 
intelligently and with greater consistency. John Beekman, Henry 
Bradley, Harwood Hess and Donald Stewart drafted the first list of 
questions. Robert Longacre, William Wonderly and Viola Water- 
house revised, reorganized and in other ways modified the original 
list to make it more practical. The questionnaire in its present form 
follows: 
TRANSLATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following questions are designed for two purposes: (1) To help you organize 
what you know about the structure of your language and about some aspects of 
the native culture, and (2) to make this information available for a translation 
consultant when he checks over your translation. It will save time for you both if 
you can have this information written up for him ahead of time. 


Do not be discouraged if you cannot answer all the questions. Answer the 
easiest ones first and leave the more difficult ones until later. Some may not be 
pertinent to your language; others may show you where you need to concentrate 
on further study in order to have a better translation. Answer them in terms of 
what you think the answer is for your language, and don’t worry about terminology 
or about departing from what you think may be the generally accepted analysis. 
If you cannot think of a technical term for some item, use a nontechnical one or 
give an example with an English translation. 


For your first interview with a translation consultant you should have with you 
(1) as much of the following information as you have been able to secure, and 
(2) five triple-spaced typed pages of analyzed text, with interlinear literal translation, 
and free translation at the end. Number sentences consecutively (number by sen- 
tences rather than by lines). The analysis given in answer to these questions should 
be based on the equivalent of at least 100 double-spaced typed pages of native 
text if possible. You should also be able to discuss all translation problems with 
the informant in the native language. 


If you feel you need special help on crucial parts of the analysis, write to one 
of the linguistic consultants, outlining your problem, or ask the director if a 
consultation can be arranged with a linguistic consultant, or plan to attend a 
linguistic workshop either on the field or at Norman, Oklahoma. 


Words and Idioms 
1. List the word classes of your language (e.g., noun, verb, etc.). 


2. Do some verbs obligatorily take objects? Are some nouns obligatorily pos- 
sessed? List types and examples. 


3. Does the language have a large or a small number of derived (e.g., runner, 
truth) or compound (e.g., greenhouse) nouns? List types and examples. Are new 
compounds coined and used freely by the people in general? Are such compounds 
used frequently or infrequently in native text? 


4. Give examples of: 

(a) How foreign articles or concepts have been incorporated linguistically 

into the native language (e.g., chair, table, airplane, new foods, light plant, to 
judge, to fine, to elect); 

(b) How new items are naturally denominated by the native upon seeing 
them for the first time. Is the tendency to borrow the name along with the article 
or concept? To create a compound or a descriptive phrase? 

5. How are such abstractions as faith, love, thought, beauty expressed? By 
abstract nouns? By verbal or adjectival expressions? Some in one way and some 
in another? If there is an option, then which way is most frequent in text and 
conversation? How frequently, in text or conversation, do such abstractions appear 
as subject of a verb? As object? 
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6. List any special trouble spots in the structure of nouns or verbs (or other 
words) such as extra aspects or tenses, kinds of mood, number, degree, and the like, 
that you have still not been able to analyze to your satisfaction; items that you 
have to handle solely by ‘feel’ and informant reaction, and of which you are not 
always sure you have the right answer. 


7. List a few sorts of simile (e.g., like a bird), metaphor (e.g., is not my word 
a hammer?), proverb, riddle, or other type of figure of speech found in text or 
overheard in conversation. Give examples of new similes and metaphors that are 
accepted in the language. What limitations are there upon these, especially as 
regards new metaphors? 

8. List a few innocent-looking combinations of words that give a different 
over-all meaning from what one would predict from the meanings of the component 
words. (e.g., I'll give you a red banana, meaning, I'll give you a licking.) 


9. What sort of things are not talked about in polite society or are considered 
to be ‘dirty talk’? (Note that in the native culture these may be quite different 
from what are considered to be in this category in our culture; e.g., words like 
ankle bone, armpit, blood, etc. may be taboo in the native culture though not in 
ours. ) 


Phrases 

10. List the kinds of phrases you have in your language (e.g., noun phrases, 
verb phrases). What are the basic components of each kind? How can each type 
be expanded? In what order do the components normally occur? What variations 
in order can you have? 

11. How is possession expressed (bound affix, phrase)? How is the idea of 
attribution or description expressed, noun phrase, same as possession, adjective plus 
noun)? Can possession and attribution be expressed in more than one way? What is 
the order of elements in a phrase which has both a possessive and an attributive 
(e.g.. my house vs. big house vs. my big house)? Give illustrations of each type. 


12. Describe the function of articles, adjectives, numerals and classifiers in noun 
phrases. Do they function only as modifiers? Also as head? Can several of these 
occur together? In what order? 

13. What elements can occur with a verb to make a verb phrase? Auxiliaries 
(have, going to)? Adverbs? Particles of mood, aspect or tense? Can two verbs 
combine into a coordinate verb phrase (e.g., came and went)? 


14. Does your language have anything comparable to prepositional phrases 
(e.g., at the store, in a minute, by horse, with a gun)? Are any of the prepositions 
borrowed from the national language? Give illustrations from native text. Can more 
than one preposition be used together? Are some relational ideas expressed without 
prepositions (e.g., ‘his throne David’ for ‘the throne of David’)? Illustrate. 


15. What sort of phrases, if any, may be relatively long and complex? How 
frequently do such long phrases occur in native text? Is there a tendency to shift 
such long phrases to the fore of the clause? To the rear of the clause? 


16. Which kinds of phrases are most common in native text and conversation? 
Which are most rare? Do you have any kinds of stereotyped phrases that occur 
frequently? Illustrate. 


Clauses 

17. List the basic obligatory components of a clause (or of the distinctive clause 
types) in your language (e.g., subject and predicate, predicate only, verb only). Do 
all clauses in your language have to have subject and predicate? Can a clause 
consist of just predicate? What kind of clause would it be? Is the predicate always 
a verb? 

18. Describe the different kinds of independent clauses (or simple sentences) 
in your language. Is there a difference between transitive and intransitive clauses? 
Do you have a way of expressing passive voice or are clauses always active? How 
does your language express ideas of state, quality (shown by adjectives in English), 
equation or identification (e.g., John is a small boy)? Which kinds of clauses occur 
most frequently? Which are most rare? 
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19. Give the most common word order (of subject, verb, object) in clauses 
involving objects (i.e., transitive). Under what conditions is this word order varied? 
Does a transitive clause have to have an object expressed? Under what conditions 
can the object be omitted? 


20. Give the most common word order of obligatory items in clauses not 
involving objects (e.g., intransitive, stative). Under what conditions is this word 
order varied? 


21. Give the most common word order in clauses expressing equation or 
identification (e.g., That woman is my mother). 


22. List the additional items, besides the obligatory components, that can be 
expressed within a single clause (e.g., time, location, indirect object, means or 
agent of the action). How are these ideas expressed? By single words? If so, by 
what word classes or parts of speech? By phrases? How many of these additional 
items can occur together in a single clause? How many normally occur in a single 
clause? In what order do they occur in relation to each other and to the obligatory 
components? Do the obligatory components tend to occur central in the clause, 
towards the beginning, or towards the end, if additional items are present? Is the 
order relatively fixed or quite free? Which occur most frequently in native text, 
long clauses or short clauses? 


23. Do compound subjects or objects occur (e.g., John and Mary, salt and 
chile)? How is a series of objects expressed (e.g., beans, tortillas, salt, chile, eggs, 
and goat meat)? Must connectives be used? Used between some items but not others? 
Omitted? Must some other element of the sentence, such as the verb, be repeated 
in the series? 


24. Are some of the items listed in No. 22 also expressed by subordinate 
clauses? Are there any ideas which have to be expressed by subordinate clauses? 
How do you tell a subordinate clause from an independent one in your language? 


Sentences 


25. Describe how clauses are joined into sentences. By simple juxtaposition, 
(e.g., I came, I saw, I conquered)? With conjunctions, (e.g., He came but I didn't 
see him)? With certain sequences of conjunctions (e.g., We went for a walk and 
then we ate some bananas)? Which patterns of combination occur most frequently? 
Which most rarely? 


26. How many clauses can occur together in a single sentence (two or three 
at most, almost any number)? Are conjunctions (or connectives) likely to occur 
more often in a sentence composed of many clauses or just between two clauses? 
Are clauses just strung together without connectives if there is a large number 
of clauses in a single sentence? How do you distinguish a single long (multiple 
clause) sentence from a series of short sentences? How frequently do such long 
sentences occur in native text? (Usually? Rarely? Quite frequently? Almost never?) 


27. When several clauses are joined into a single sentence, is the relationship 
usually coordinate (he came, and then we talked, and later John arrived) or sub- 
ordinate (when he came we talked, after which John arrived)? How many sub- 
ordinate relationships may appear between clauses in a single sentence? 


28. Are sentences usually introduced by conjunctions or particles, or is this 
rather rare? Roughly what proportion of sentences are introduced by conjunctions or 
particles? 


29. Are there particles which typically close sentences? Is this true of only 
conversational style? Of only narrative? 


30. State briefly how the following are expressed: (a) negation of various sorts, 
(b) questions of various sorts, (c) commands, positive and negative, ordinary and 
polite, (d) purpose and/or result, (e) cause, (f) conditions of various sorts, (g) 
comparison (he is like a..., she acted like a...). 

31. Are quotations typically direct (he said, “I must go now”), or indirect (he 
said he had to go now)? How is a quotation introduced? How closed? How 
attributed to its author? 

32. Is a sequence of clauses predominantly, seldom, or always in the chronological 
order of the events narrated? 
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Sequences of Sentences 

33. How is subject or actor of a succeeding sentence identified as same or 
different from subject or actor in preceding sentence? When, if ever, can a pronoun 
in one sentence be used to refer back to a noun of a preceding sentence? How is 
it kept straight who is doing what in such sequences as: He hit him, They told them? 


34. Can logical connections (such as sequence of events, result, cause) be 
indicated by simple sequence of sentences or must there be some type of connective 
or introductory word to indicate the relation between the sentences? Do any of the 
sentences in a sequence have a different type of structure from the usual narrative 
sentence? 

35. Are answers to questions always full sentences or can they be less than a 
full sentence (e.g., “I'm going home” vs. “Home,” in answer to “Where are you 


going”?) 

36. Is there any kind of particle or other word to show paragraph closure in 
conversation or narrative? 

37. Is there any special type of word or phrase or stereotype to mark the end 
of a narrative? Illustrate. 


While this questionnaire in the above form has had limited use, its 
value has already been seen in the few cases where it has been applied. 
It has been a definite time saver to the consultant in alerting him 
to potential problems in certain suspect areas which otherwise would 
have been discovered less directly. At the same time, the questionnaire 
information assures him of the validity of constructions which other- 
wise would be unnecessarily questioned. In one of the Mayan 
languages it has been the basis of breaking down long sentences 
into shorter ones. In another, the need for a closing quotative in 
the transiation was discovered on the basis of its obligatory occur- 
rence in native text. In still another a compound object to a verb 
was ruled out as impossible. In another a somewhat high occurrence 
of Spanish loans was considered legitimate. In another, the consultant 
was not only able to suggest similes in place of metaphors, but was 
able to suggest their approximate, if not exact, form. 

It is expected that as the above questionnaire is given wider 
application, examples of its merits and usefulness will be multiplied. 
It is also expected that some of the questions which have been in- 
cluded may be considered of less relevance than some which have not 
been included, so that revisions in the list will be made from time 
to time. 


THIS ISSUE 


This issue of The Bible Translator has eight more pages than usual because the 
Editor does not wish to delay unduly the appearance of articles which he has 
received. Even so it may be some time before all articles which he has in hand can 
be published. However, this does not reduce the need for a steady flow of new 
articles, and the Editor is always glad to receive contributions from readers. 
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WILLIAM CAREY 


This year the 200th anniversary of William Carey's birth is being celebrated. 
Born on August 17th 1761, he went to India in 1793, where he remained until his 
death in 1834. Together with his associates Joshua Marshman and William Ward 
and a whole company of Indian helpers he was responsible for publishing the 
Scriptures in no less than 35 languages of India at the presses of Serampore. The 
whole Bible or a large part of it was translated into 9 languages, the complete New 
Testament into 21 languages and portions into 5 more. Perhaps his most notable 
versions are the Bengali Bible, of which he completed the New Testament within 
three years of his arrival in India, and the Bible in classical Sanskrit. We are 
grateful to the Baptist Missionary Society in London for making available the 
printed and handwritten correspondence of Carey which they have in their files, and 
to Mr. O. Béguin of the United Bible Societies for providing us with the selections 
printed and handwritten correspondence of Carey which they have in their files, and 
methods of Bible translation. 


To his sister 22nd December 1796 

“The translation of the Scriptures I look upon to be one of the 
greatest desiderata in the world, and it has accordingly occupied a 
considerable part of my time and attention.” 


To the Rev. Andrew Fuller (Secretary of the B.M.S.) 


23rd March 1797 
“I have been with the printer at Calcutta to consult him about the 
expense of printing the New Testament, which is now translated 
and may be got ready for the press in a little time. It has undergone 
one correction, but must undergo several more. I employ a Pundit 
merely for this purpose, with whom I go through the whole in as 
exact a manner as I can. He judges of the style and syntax, and I 
of the faithfulness of the translation. I have, however, translated 
several chapters together, which have not required any alteration 
in the syntax whatever: yet I always submit this article entirely to 
his judgment. I can also, by hearing him read, judge whether he 
understands his subject, by his accenting his reading properly and 
laying the emphasis on the right words. If he fails in this, I im- 
mediately suspect the translation; though it is not an easy matter 
for an ordinary reader to lay emphasis properly in reading Bengali, 
in which there is no pointing at all. The mode of printing, i.e. whether 
a printing press, etc., shall be sent from England, or whether it shall 
be printed here, or whether it shall be printed at all, now rests with 
the Society.” 


To the Rev. ]. Ryland (a founder-member of the B.M.S. Board) 


20th April 1808 

“You mention some objections that have been made to our trans- 
lations, as if they were the work of graceless Brahmans. We certainly 
do employ all the helps we can obtain: Brahmans, Mussulmans, and 
others, who both translate and sometimes write out rough copies, 
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and should think it criminal not to do so. But we never print any 
translation till every word has been revised and re-revised. What- 
ever help we employ, I have never yet suffered a single word, or a 
single mode of construction, to pass without examining it and seeing 
through it. I read every proof-sheet twice or thrice myself, and 
correct every letter with my own hand. Brother Marshman and | 
compare with the Greek or Hebrew, and Brother Ward reads every 
sheet. Three of the translations, viz. the Bengali, Hindustani and 
Sanskrit, I translated with my own hand; the two last immediately 
from the Greek, and the Hebrew Bible is before me while I translate 
the Bengali. Whatever helps I use, I commit my judgment to none 
of them. Brother Marshman does the same with the Chinese and all 
that he engages in, and so does Brother Ward. 

“The idea that a translation made by a Brahman will be un- 
intelligible to the mass of the people, is unfounded. Would you, if 
you were translating the Bible into English, despise the grammatical 
language and assistance of learned men, and make use of the dialect 
and orthography of the illiterate? And if you did, would it be better 
understood than the present English translation, which was the work 
of learned men? I feel my ground in all the languages derived from 
the Sanskrit; but perhaps may not have perfectly understood every 
passage, nor have always expressed the meaning in the happiest 
terms. Some mistakes also may have escaped my observation. Indeed 
I have never yet thought anything perfect that I have done. I have 
no scruple, however, in saying that I believe every translation that 
we have printed to be a good one.” 


10th December 1811 


“I have of late been much impressed with the vast importance of 
laying a foundation for biblical criticism in the East, by preparing 
grammars of the different languages into which we have translated 
or may translate the Bible. Without some such step, they who follow 
us will have to wade through the same labour that I have in order 
to stand merely upon the same ground that I now stand upon. 
If, however, elementary books are provided, the labour will be greatly 
contracted; and a person will be able in a short time to acquire 
that which has cost me years of study and toil. 

“The necessity which lies upon me of acquiring so many languages, 
obliges me to study and write out the grammar of each of them, and 
to attend closely to their irregularities and peculiarities. I have, there- 
fore, already published grammars of three of them; namely, the 
Sanskrit, the Bengali and the Mahratta. To these I have resolved 
to add grammars of the Telinga, Kurnata, Orissa, Punjabi, Kashmiri, 
Gujarati, Nepalese and Assam languages. Two of these are now in 
the press and I hope to have two or three more of them out by the 


end of next year. 
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“This may not only be useful in the way I have stated, but may 
serve to furnish an answer to a question which has been more than 
once repeated: ‘How can these men translate into so great a number 
of languages?’ Few people know what may be done till they try 
and persevere in what they undertake. 


“,..To secure the gradual perfection of the translations, I have 
also in my mind, and indeed have been long collecting materials, 
for An Universal Dictionary of the Oriental Languages derived from 
the Sanskrit. I mean to take the Sanskrit, of course, as the ground- 
work, and to give the different acceptations of every word, with 
examples of their application in the manner of Johnson, and then 
to give the synonyms in the different languages derived from Sanskrit, 
with the Hebrew and Greek terms answering thereto; always putting 
the word derived from the Sanskrit term first, and then those derived 
from other sources. I intend always to give the etymology of the 
Sanskrit term, so that that of the term deduced from it in the cognate 
language will be evident. 


“This work will be great, and it is doubtful whether I shall live 
to complete it; but I mean to begin to arrange these materials, which 
I have been some years collecting for this purpose, as soon as my 
Bengali dictionary is finished. Should I live to accomplish this, and 
the translations in hand, I think I can then say, ‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace’.”’ 


17th November 1813 


“As to the translation and printing of the Scriptures, it goes as 
fast as so vast and multifarious a work can be expected to do. If 
I could learn languages faster it would be more rapidly got through 
the press; but some of the languages are very difficult and differ so 
widely from others as to occasion me much hard labour, for every 
translation goes through my hand except Burmese and Chinese.” 


To the Rev. A. Fuller 25th March 1815 


“We have now five or six presses constantly at work, and must 
have one or two more. These, however, can be made in Calcutta. 
We have just finished a large edition of the Tamil New Testament 
and have begun the Singalese and Mr. Martyn’s version of the 
Hindustani in the Persian character, These are printed for the Bible 
Society. We are now printing the Scriptures in Sanskrit, Bengali 
(Third Edition of the New Testament), Hindustani, Mahratta, Orissa, 
Punjabi, Kashmiri, Assam, Pashto, Balochi, Telinga, Burmese and 
Chinese, and we only wait till the workmen can cast the type to begin 
printing in Kurnata, Gujarata and Maldivian. Brother Chamberlain 
has taken his copy of the Brij Bhesha with him and we are daily ex- 
pecting a pundit to assist us in the Nepalese. 
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“I was never so closely employed as at present. I have just finished 
for the press my Telinga grammar; the last sheet of the Punjabi is 
in the press; and I am getting forward with the Kurnata: indeed it 
is nearly ready for the press. I am also preparing materials for gram- 
mars of the Kashmiri, Pashto and Balochi languages; and have begun 
digesting those for the Orissa. The care of publishing and correcting 
Felix's Burmese grammar lies on me, beside learning all these lan- 
guages, correcting the translations in them, writing a Bengali Diction- 
ary, and all my pastoral and collegiate duties. I therefore can scarcely 
call an hour in a week my own. I however rejoice and delight in 
my work. It is clearing the way and providing materials for those who 
succeed us to work upon. I have much for which to bless the Lord. 
I trust all my children know the Lord in truth; I have every family 
and domestic blessing, and many more than I could have expected. 
The work of the Lord prospers. The Church at Calcutta is now 
become very large and still increases. The mission, notwithstanding 
its heavy losses, has been supported, and we have been enabled, 
within a year of a very desolating calamity, to carry our printing 
to a greater extent than before.” 


To the Rev. ]. Ryland 19th August 1818 


‘We do the very best we can in every language, and then publish 
the translation which is from that moment open to everyone’s animad- 
versions; we publicly court, nay even sollicit, observations on what 
is published, and in a subsequent edition avail ourselves of these 
observations whether good-natured or ill-natured, our object being the 
perfection of the translations. We have the fullest opportunity of 
knowing whether those already finished are correct and wherein 
their defects consist, as natives from every part of India are continually 
translating from them into their vernacular tongues. Where they 
translate wrong, I always suspect the version from which they trans- 
late, and of course, re-examine the passage, and I believe more faults 
have been detected by this than by all other methods put together.” 


From a report on activity in 1823 

“...As each version has occupied from seven to twelve years, in 
its formation and its passage through the press, neither time nor 
means have been wanting to enable us to make up our own minds 
respecting the merits of each, long before it has been sent into 
circulation. We are ready to indulge the hope, therefore, that although 
all first versions must necessarily be imperfect, each of these already 
named is sufficiently accurate and perspicuous, to become, under 
the Divine Blessing, the means of salvation, as well as the Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Hindi versions which God has been pleased already thus 
to honour. But while we have this hope, we deem it important for 
second editions of these versions, to obtain from every quarter we 
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are able the opinion both of other natives and of Europeans respecting 
them, and, if possible, critical remarks on particular passages...” 


From a memoir August 1811 


“It has long, therefore, occurred to some of us that the training 
up of a number of youths to the study of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and of the languages of India, almost from their infancy, 
would be an auxiliary in this work, the value of which time alone 
can fully demonstrate. The advantages which youths trained from 
their infancy to grammatical studies, and at the same time habituated 
to speak the various languages of India, must necessarily possess 
beyond those who, perhaps, commencing grammatical studies late in 
life, have, still later, to acquire a foreign idiom, must be obvious to 
all. A seminary for training up youths so as to fit them for the work 
of translations in the various languages of Asia, has therefore been 
for some time in our contemplation. To this the consideration of 
another fact has greatly incited us: Translation, like many other 
employments, is a work for which experience alone can duly 
capacitate anyone. The result of many years’ experience may be 
communicated in a regular course of instruction, and although this 
will not form actual experience, it may prove a valuable preparation 
for the work, as well as inspire the mind with a love thereto. We 
have, therefore, laid the foundation of such a Seminary at Serampore, 
where youths are instructed in the Greek, Hebrew and Latin languages, 
while they are acquiring and perhaps conversing in the languages 
in which they may probably have to examine the translation of 
the Word of God... We can by no means assure ourselves that 
all these youths, when come to manhood, will apply to the work of 
translation; or that all of them will devote their talents expressly 
to religion: if a majority of them, however, should bend their attention 
to sacred literature, the end of thus training them up will be fully 
answered. In every undertaking of this nature, some risk of loss must 
be incurred. In choosing grown-up young men (could we procure 
them) the probability might be, that a great part of them would 
never have their minds so embued with the love of philology as to 
become useful in translating the word; and in thus training up youths 
from their infancy to classical and oriental literature, the risk of 
a number of them preferring other pursuits is perhaps not greater, 
while the superior efficiency of those who may from inclination 
attach themselves to the work must be evident. Nor perhaps are we 
to account all those entirely lost to the great work of perfecting the 
translation of the Scriptures, who may prefer secular employments. 
They will still have acquired the ability of assisting in the work, and 
it is almost a necessary consequence, that they should feel an at- 
tachment to the studies of their youth. Thus, if business preclude 
their actual engaging in the work of translation, it may still leave 
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them opportunity for examining and occasionally improving those 
made by others; a work which the bent of mind given them by their 
youthful studies will make them esteem rather a recreation than a 
serious burden. Hence, if to a goodly number of efficient translators, 
who make the work the good business and delight of their lives, 
there be added a band of able coadjutors, scattered probably over the 
various parts of Asia, the work may be likely to be affected, even 
though only one half of the youths thus educated should prefer the 
winning of souls to the accumulation of wealth. 


THE MEANING OF THUEIN 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
G. D. KILPATRICK 

At Jn. 10:10 the commentaries for the most part are not clear 
how the Greek words translated ‘kill’ (thuein) and “destroy” 
(apollumi) differ in meaning. Indeed they seem to imply that in this 
passage the two words mean much the same. The dictionaries suggest 
that thuein means no more than “to kill’ here and as this is not the 
usual meaning of the word this suggestion requires further examina- 
tion. 

Thuein meant originally to burn incense, to make to smoke, but 
it soon came to be used for offering and sacrifice of which the 
worshippers partook. This remained its normal significance and in 
the passages which the lexica cited for the meaning “kill” apart 
from “sacrifice” (Eur., ph. Taur. 621; Aristoph., Lysist. 1062; Herod.i. 
126) the word has not lost its fuller meaning. It is still ‘sacrifice’ as 
a way of killing for food. ! 

In view of this pagan background it is not surprising that the 
term normally has the same meaning in the Greek Bible. In the LXX 
thuein renders the following four Hebrew words: 

(i) zabah (some 96 times), “slaughter for sacrifice, slaughter for 
food”; the noun is the sacrifice in which the worshippers partake 
of the victim. 

(ii) tabah “slaughter, kill for food” at 1 Sam. 25:11, Jer. 11:19. 

(iii) qatar ‘to make a sacrifice go up in smoke, burn a sacrifice’, 
Ex. 30:7, 2 Chron. 25:14, 26:18 (2), 28:3, 34:25, Hos. 4:13, 
Jer. 1:16. 

(iv) Sahat ‘slaughter, kill for food, sacrifice,” Ex. 12:21, Jud. 12:6 
(v.l.), 2 Chron. 29:23 (3), 24, 30:15, 17, 35:1, 6, 11, Is. 22:13, 
46:3, cf. 1 Esd. 1:1, 6. 

From this list we see that thuein means in the LXX both to 
sacrifice and to kill for food. The intimate connexion between these 


1 For the Greek terminology see Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, xviii. 1,597f. 
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two ideas becomes even clearer when we recall that, if it was to be 
eaten, a living creature had to be killed sacrificially. 

Here we may notice one modification of the meaning of the word. 
In the Deuteronomic reform, sacrifice was permitted only at the 
Temple in Jerusalem. Consequently animals which could not be 
killed sacrificially at Jerusalem for food were killed elsewhere with 
a ritual killing which was a considerable modification of the full 
sacrificial practice. The blood, however, was duly removed from the 
flesh before it was eaten (Deut. 12:20-28). The word for slaughter 
here is zabaha(h) and in the LXX thuseis. Thus thuein can be used 
for the ritual killing which is a modification of sacrificial practice. 

The dictionaries again suggest some exceptions from the LXX. 
At Is. 22:13 which Liddell and Scott cite, the meaning “sacrifice” 
for thuein is quite appropriate. It is a sacrificial killing for food that 
the writer had in mind. Bauer quotes Sir. 34:20 and 1 Macc. 7:19 
as meaning just “slaughter”. 

In the first case, Sir. 34:18-19 treat of the ineffectiveness of the 
sacrifices of the wicked; in itself abundance of sacrifices will not 
expiate sins, and then the writer added: 

diwy vidy %varvu tod matods abtod 

6 npoodywyv Bvoiay éx yonudtwyv mevijtwr. 

“the man who offers sacrifice (thusia) from the goods of the poor 
is sacrificing (thuein) a son before his father's eyes’. It is a revolting 
picture but it is intended to be so and the reference to sacrifice is 
in keeping with the context. 

In 1 Macc. 7:19 the reference is to slaying deserters by casting 
them into a reservoir: 

&ivaev abtods sig 16 potag tw péya. 

We know little of the circumstances; if the men were sacrificed they 
were not sacrificed for food. On the other hand we do not know 
under what circumstances human sacrifices might be performed at 
this time, and the context of the statements is obscure in some 
particulars. Certainly the war in Judaea was a religious war and was 
waged with great savagery. We may conclude that even in this 
passage it is not proved that thuein does not mean “‘sacrifice’’ though 
clearly it does not here mean “‘sacrifice for food”. 

We may expect to find that the word has the same implication 
in the New Testament and Apostolic Fathers: 

(a) Pagan sacrifice. At Ac. 14:13, 18 sacrifice is intended and we 
may think it likely that the worshippers expected to partake of the 
sacrifice though this is not explicit. Nothing is said about partaking 
at Mart. Pol. xii. 2, but this is not unlike 1 Cor. 10:20 where the 
context clearly implies partaking. 

(b) Jewish sacrifice. 1 Clem. lii. 3 (= Ps. 49:14f) is a general 
reference, but Mk. 14:12//Lk. 22:7, 1 Cor. 5:7, allude to the Passover 
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and in the Passover the victim—the Paschal lamb—had to be eaten. 
(c) Killing for food. Mt. 22:4; Lk. 15:23, 27, 30; Acts 10:13 = 11:7. 
In all these passages whether the victim was killed sacrificially or 
not, it was killed for food. 

From these passages it is clear that thuein suggests either ‘‘sacri- 
fice’’ or “kill for food’ and sometimes both. In no passage in the 
New Testament can it be shown that partaking in the victim is 
definitely excluded and in most it is manifestly intended. At no place 
does it merely mean “kill” in general. 

If we apply this interpretation to Jn. 10:10, the three verbs have 
each a proper meaning and none is otiose, “steal, kill for food, and 
destroy’. 

There is support for this view in Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
this verse: 

"Ex robrov tas Godeifes moteitar tod xdéntov xai éavrod. "EE dy 


éxeivos udvov Pica xai dxokéoa Béla yaotoimagyias Evexer. 


“With this he gives pictures of the thief and of himself. Some of 
these (i.e. the sheep) he (i.e. the thief) wishes only to sacrifice and 
destroy for the sake of gluttony,” (Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore 
de Mopsuestia, 351.) 

Here the phrase “for the sake of gluttony” makes it quite clear that 
Théodore thought that food and eating were implied. Weiss, Das 
Johannes Evangelium, 318, has the same idea: ‘in seinem Interesse 
auszubeuten (dion, vgl. Lk. 15:23)" (“To turn to good account in 
his own interest’. The reference to Lk. 15:23 shows how Weiss in- 
tended this to be understood.) 

We may notice certain implications of Acts 10:13 = 11:7. Presum- 
ably, as Peter is a Jew and the killing does not take place in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, thuein here will mean “kill ritually for food” 
rather than “‘sacrifice’”. If this is so, the vision to Peter does abolish 
the difference between clean and unclean foods, but does not abolish 
the prohibition of eating flesh with the blood. This would give point 
to the requirement at Acts 15:20 (cf. 15:29, 21:25) “abstain... from 
blood”. 

In Western Europe, where sacrifice is largely a foreign institution, 
it is easy to overlook the niceties of sacrificial terminology. In other 
parts of the world, where sacrifice may still be a living institution, 
the precision of the terms can be retained, if translators are alert 
to them. 

If they have various terms for sacrifice at their disposal they 
should as far as possible use a term which does not exclude the 
eating of part of the sacrifice by the worshippers. Where their lan- 
guage has a word for the ritual killing of food this should be used in 
the appropriate passages. 
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THAILAND TRANSLATOR’S CONFERENCE 


HERBERT PURNELL 


The third Thailand translators’ conference was conducted March 
6-11, 1961, at the McGilvray Theological Seminary, Chiengmai, Thai- 
land, under the auspices of the American Bible Society. Assembled 
at the sessions were more than twenty persons either presently 
engaged in translating the Scriptures or interested in such work, 
in Thailand and Laos. 

Under the leadership of Dr. William A. Smalley, Associate 
Secretary for Translations of the American Bible Society, the con- 
ference continued along the themes of the previous gatherings (see 
TBT, Oct. 1958, p. 183) in providing help in solving problems of 
linguistic analysis and translation as well as further exploration of 
problems and processes in communicating God's message through 
translating the Scriptures. All sessions were held on an informal 
basis in order to afford those present opportunity to question or 
comment on any point, thus contributing to the value of the confer- 
ence. The daily study of problems in White Miao (Meo) syntax and 
translation of the Gospel of John gave continuity to the conference, 
and stimulated those working in other language groups to use the 
methods so demonstrated in solving problems in their languages. 

After a short devotional period the morning sessions were devoted 
to an hour of various topics, followed by an hour checking the Miao 
translation of the Gospel of John with the Miao informants and 
missionaries. For three of these morning hours Rev. Herbert Grether 
reported on problems and aspects of the Thai Bible revision which 
may have some bearing on tribal translations. Dr. Smalley gave 
lectures on the communication of the Biblical message to those we 
seek to reach, translation procedures and helps, and the relation of 
semantic classes to the translation of the Scriptures. 

The afternoon sessions were spent in examining Miao syntax, 
and checking problems which other language groups are having in 
translating the Bible. 

Evening discussions were well attended and covered a wide 
range of subjects. One evening was spent in discussing each of the 
following subjects: the: Northern Thai language, American Bible 
Society policies in relation to printing translations, problems in 
changing tribal orthographies from romanized script to Thai script, 
and cultural problems encountered in the proclamation of the 
Christian message and the guidance of young tribal churches. 

As the conference closed we all felt a greater understanding 
of some of the problems and solutions in translating the Scriptures, 
a greater insight into each other's joys and problems, and a more 
fervent desire to make God's message of love and redemption mean- 
ingful to each speaker of the languages in which we work. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PSALMS 51—100 


The following questions and answers have been selected from the files of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and of the Netherlands Bible Society. In the 
former case the answers have mostly been provided by Rev. H. K. Moulton of the 
Translations Department, and in the latter case by the Translators’ Advice Com- 
mittee which consists of Old Testament scholars. In order to present this material 
in the most useful form we have freely adapted the wording, and refer to versions 
not mentioned in the original questions if these illustrate the point better for English- 
speaking readers. Where the verse numbering in the English Bible differs from that 
in the Hebrew, the latter follows in brackets. The following abbreviations have 


An American Translation (Psalms by J. M. Powis Smith) 


been used: 

Am Tr: 

AV: Authorized (King James) Version 

comm: the Dutch version in the Korte Verklaring commentary 
LXX: The Septuagint (Greek) version of the Old Testament 
Malay: Bode’s version of the Psalms, 1947 

Mft: Translation by James Moffatt 

OTTP: Old Testament Translation Problems, ed A. R. Hulst 
PBV: Prayer Book Version 

RSV: Revised Standard Version 

RV: Revised Version; mg: RV margin 


Psalm 51:8 (10) 

Q. “That the bones which thou hast 
broken...’ Is ‘broken’ to be rendered in 
the sense of sorrow, or literally? 

A. ‘Bones’ means the whole body, cf. 
42:10. The psalmist feels as if he is 
completely crushed by the sense of God's 
displeasure. Hence your figurative ‘brok- 
en’ seems justified. 


Psalm 51:10 (12) 

Q. “A right spirit’. Is it permissible to 
use the word for soul? What is the 
difference between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ in 
Hebrew? 

A. The lexicon regards spirit here as 
referring to the mind. The word is ruach 
(Gk. pneuma), while the word for ‘soul’ 
is nephesh (Gk. psuché). H. W. Robin- 
son states: “ ‘Soul’ and ‘spirit’ eventually 
denote the same thing, viz. the conscious 
life of man, associated with the breath 
as the vital principle. But because ‘spirit’ 
originally denoted an energy acting on 
man from without, a divine energy, it 
naturally suggests a higher conception of 
the life of man as drawn from God.” 
‘Right’ here means ‘steadfast’. 
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Psalm 51:12 (14) 

Q. “Uphold me with a free spirit” 
(RV). Does this refer to man’s spirit, or 
the spirit coming from God? 

A. ‘free’ = ‘willing’ (cf. RSV). This 
suggests that the meaning is a voluntary 
disposition in man to serve God. 


Psaim 58:1 (2) 

Q. AV: “O congregation”; RV: “in 
silence”, mg: “O ye Gods” or “O ye 
mighty ones”. May we follow the AV? 
A. For a discussion of the textual 
problem here, see OTTP. Probably the 
best reading is “elim, ‘gods’, but in this 
context it refers to the judges of the 
land, so that the rendering ‘mighty ones” 
is defensible. It is better not to follow 
the AV. 


Psalm 58:2 (3) 

Q. RV: “Ye weigh out the violence of 
your hands in the earth”; RSV: “your 
hands deal out violence on the earth’. 
What is the precise meaning of the 
Hebrew? 

A. The meaning of the Heb. verb is 
uncertain: it can mean ‘to prepare the 
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way’ or it may be connected with the 
word for weighing scales. The RSV 
gives the general meaning. 


Psalm 60:4 (6) 

Q. RV: “...a banner... that it may 
be displayed because of the truth.” 
RSV: “...to rally to it from the bow.” 
Which reading should I follow? Here 
the RSV is rather difficult to translate; 
we would have to render *... flee from 
the power...’ 


A. Most authorities support the RSV. 
I take it that the picture is of god- 
fearing men escaping for refuge to God's 
banner from the attacks of their enemies. 
Your word for ‘power’ might be all right, 


or better some word for attack or 
shooting. 
Psalm 63:1 (2) 


Q. “Early will I seek thee”, should this 
be ‘early’ or ‘earnestly’? 


A. The Heb. word. can mean either to 
rise early or to seek earnestly, and the 
latter is obviously the meaning here. 
However, the RSV and most modern 
versions drop the intensive force of the 
word. 


Psalm 63:7 (8) 


Q. “The shadow of thy wings”. Is it 
the shade of an outstretched wing that is 
meant, or the inner refuge of the chick 
in the safety of the mother’s wings? 


A. The LXX translation is ‘“protec- 
tion”, and others support this. Of course 
there are many cases of a more literal 
use of the word shadow (e.g. “the 
shadow of a great rock’), but I think 
the primary idea is always of protection, 
even when it is in the form of shadow 
from heat. In any case a bird would 
more often protect its young than shade 
them. 


Psalm 64:8 (9) 


Q. Segond has “Their tongues will 
cause them to stumble.” May I follow 
this? 
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A. This is an obscure passage (see 
OTTP). It seems better that God should 
be the subject of the sentence: “He 
(God) shall make them stumble because 
of their tongue” (Peake). 


Psalm 65:2-3 (3-4) 
Q. The RSV runs these two verses 
together. Should we do so? 


A. The RSV is based on an emenda- 
tion. It is safer to keep to the standard 
division and translation. 


Psalm 65:5 (6) 
Q. “God of our salvation”. Is “God 


our Saviour” a satisfactory alternative? 


A. You can say “O God who savest 
us”, but “God our Saviour” is almost 
equally good. Certainly you need not 
use an abstract noun. 


Psalm 65:6 (7) 
Q. RV: “his strength’; RSV: “Thy 


strength’, which is much clearer. May we 
follow the latter? 


A. The Heb. is “his”, but the RSV 
rendering is perfectly good. 


Psalm 65:8 (9) 
Q. “The outgoings of the morning and 
the evening..." I have said sunrise and 


sunset; would east and west be better? 


A. The matter is quite open; both are 
good, but there may be some reference 
to the morning and evening worship in 
the temple. 


Psalm 65:10 (11) 


Q. “Furrows and ridges’. Here cultiva- 
tion is carried on with the hoe, and we 
have used words for the hollows and 
heaps of soil resulting from hoeing. 


A. You have found a good solution 
here. What have you done for ‘plough- 
ing’ in the N.T., Lk. 9:62, 17:7; 1 Cor. 
9:10? It also occurs a dozen or more 
times in the O.T. 
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Psalm 65:12 (13) 
Q. “Pastures of the wilderness”. Should 
this phrase be subject (as RSV) or 
object (as RV)? 

A. Many modern translations and com- 
mentators make it the subject. 


Psalm 66:12 

Q. We have no word for ‘to ride’. We 
just say ‘to go by lorry, horse, etc’. So 
it is necessary to say what means of 
transport is used. Can you give any 
advice? 


A. It has been argued quite cogently 
that “riding” in the O.T. normally means 
riding in a chariot and not on horseback. 


Psalm 68:13 (14) 

Q. May we use the word for speckled 
pigeon instead of dove, as it fits the 
description better? 

The RSV seems to give more coherence 
in this verse by rendering ‘they stay’ 
instead of ‘you stay’. May I follow this? 


A. In this context your word for pigeon 
would seem to be very apt, although 
you lose an element of conformity for a 
concordance. 

This is another obscure verse, and I 
think you would be justified in following 
the RSV here, although no other versions 
make the change. 


Psalm 68:26 (27) 

Q. “Bless God... the Lord”. We have 
repeated the word ‘bless’ before ‘the 
Lord’. “Fountain of Israel”. We have no 
word for fountain, and have rendered 
‘descendants of Israel’. 

A. It is quite right to repeat ‘bless’, and 
your rendering ‘descendants’ gives the 
sense, although losing the metaphor. 
What have you done in Ps. 36:9? 


Psalm 68:34 (35) 
Q. It is rather difficult to render 
“ascribe strength to God”. May I trans- 
late “Give glory to God”? 

A. Perhaps you can render: “Honour 
the strength of God”. 















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Psalm 69:13 (14) 
Q. RV: “Answer me in the truth of thy 
salvation.” We have rendered: “Answer 
me for your salvation is a fact.” 


A. Yes, I think your word ‘fact’ is 
what the writer means in effect, cf. 
Moffatt “thy loyal aid”. 


Psalm 69:21 (22) 


Q. In the gospels a transliteration of 
‘vinegar’ is used. Kirkpatrick suggests 
that vinegar was wine that had gone 
bad and was unfit to drink. There is a 
word here for beer that has gone sour. 
May I use that instead? 


A. Although Kirkpatrick's interpretation 
makes excellent sense in the psalms, this 
is a case where you want consistency 
with the gospels. If the transliterated 
word is already well known, it would 
be an advantage to use it here. 


Psalm 72:10 


Q. “Sheba... Seba”. We are in dif- 
ficulty as there is no sh in Bari, so that 
both names will appear the same. The 
PBV and LXX use Arabia for Sheba. 
Is this permissible? 


A. The absence of sh is awkward! 
(What will you do in Judges 12:6?) 
Here the psalmist was mainly emphasiz- 
ing the tribute of kings from afar rather 
than precise locations (cf. article in 
Hastings Dictionary). Sheba is probably 
Arabia, and Seba was probably in 
Africa (cf. Is. 43:3). 


Psalm 73:13 


Q. It seems necessary to repeat ‘in 
vain’ in the second line. Is this all right? 


A. Certainly repeat ‘in vain’ if it is 


necessary to make the sense clear. You 
may always do this kind of thing if it 
makes no change in the sense. 


Psalm 73:24 
Q. “to glory”: is this ‘to the place of 
glory’, or ‘with glory’? 
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A. I take the noun to be in the ac- 
cusative (there is no preposition) and 
translate ‘with’. 


Psalm 75:3 (4) 


Q. RV: “The earth... dissolved’. The 
usual word for dissolve does not seem 
right here as it is used of melting honey, 
wax, butter etc., so that to use it in 
connection with the earth would be un- 
natural. We have a word which is used 
idiomatically meaning ‘to have a sudden 
start or jump caused by fright’; will 
this do? 


A. The Heb. and the LXX both use a 
word which is used for melting wax or 
metal. What have you done in Ps. 46:6, 
which is an exact parallel? It may be you 
cannot be literal here, not because of 
the earth but because of the inhabitants. 
RSV has “totter”, and Segond “tremble”. 
Your word may be suitable, but think 
it over again. 


Psalm 75:4 (5) 

Q. Sometimes it is not possible to put 
a singular as the Heb. does (e.g. Ps. 
76:3, ‘shield, sword’ must be rendered 
in the plural). So here, must not ‘horn’ 
become ‘horns’, since a cow has two? 


A. Certainly collective singulars may 
generally be translated in the plural. 
But the case of ‘horn’ is a little different, 
as the horn is the emblem of strength— 
Hastings thinks it was originally the 
rhinoceros horn, only one! What have 
you got in Lk. 1:69? If you have to 
paraphrase to make it meaningful, try to 
find some fairly striking rendering. 


Psalm 76:5 (6) 


Q. “sank into sleep”. I presume this 
means death, and have translated it ‘last 
sleep’. 

A. Yes, your rendering is justifiable. 


Psalm 78:46 


Q. “caterpillar”. Does this mean the 
ordinary sort or locusts in the hopper 
stage? 
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A. Hastings is sure that it is a form 
of locust. By derivation the word means 
‘finisher’! 


Psalm 80:4 (5) 


Q. “anger”. I see that the literal mean- 
ing is ‘to smoke’. May I attempt to 
render it in this direction? 


A. Ronald Knox once used this verse 
as an illustration of the perils of literal 
translation, for the I.C.C. renders, “Oh 
Lord of Hosts, how long dost thou 
smoke during the prayers of they 
people?! But if you can safely preserve 
the idiom, do so, (cf. Mft: “how long 
will thine anger fume?’’). 


Psalm 80:5 (6) 


Q. Bread is not the food of the people 
here, so is it adequate to translate 
‘food’? 


A. Yes, ‘bread’ normally means simply 
food, though there are places where it is 
literal. 


Psalm 80:10 (11) 


Q. RV: “cedars of God"; RSV: 
“mighty cedars’. Which should it be? 


A. The literal translation is “cedars of 
God”, but it really means “mighty ced- 
ars’, cedars so great that their super- 
natural origin is obvious. 


Psalm 81:5 (6) 


Q. “He went up over the land of 
Egypt.” Bari does not use prepositions 
like this; there is no word for ‘against’. 


A. It is not really clear whether the 
reference is to God and the plagues, or 
to the Exodus; the context seems to 
favour the latter, so you could render 


“when he went out of the land of 
Egypt.” 
Psalm 81:6 (7) 


Q. Can I render this verse as the direct 
speech of God? And may I render “thy” 
instead of “his” shoulder? 
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A. This verse is rather obscure; the 
RSV makes rather good sense of it, and 
you may do what you suggest. 


Psalm 81:15 

Q. RV: “their time’; RSV: “their fate’. 
Does this refer to the prosperity of 
Israel, as some commentaries say, or to 
the fate of the enemies of Israel as the 
RSV renders? 


A. Most modern versions take the latter 
view, but ‘fate’ does not seem to be 
the usual meaning of the Heb. Thus 
the meaning is either “the time of Israel” 
or “the time (of subjection) of their 
enemies’. 


Psalm 83:13 (14) 

Q. RV: “stubble”; RSV: ‘chaff’. In 
Timor the rice-stubble is left standing in 
the fields, so it could not blow away! 
But is chaff the right word? 


A. The meaning seems to be loose bits 
of straw rather than standing stubble or 
chaff. The word often translated “dust” 
in the first part of the parallel may be 
something like thistledown. 


Psalm 84:6 (7) 

Q. “valley of Weeping, balsam trees, 
or Baca”. I wonder which to adopt. May 
I translate the second half of the verse 
“The first rain covers that place of 
hollows with blessings’? 

A. “Weeping” is rather doubtful; it is 
safest to transliterate, “Baca”. Your 
rendering of the second part of the verse 
gets the sense well. 


Psalm 85:1 (2) 
Q. RV: “captivity”; RSV: “fortunes”. 
Which should it be? 


A. RSV is rather paraphrasing here. It 
seems to mean that God restored the 
captives. 


Psalm 85:8 (9) 


Q. RV: “turn again to folly”; RSV: 
“turn to him in their hearts’. What 
should I choose? 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A. The reading “folly” is a little un- 
certain, but a number of authorities sup- 
port it. The RSV follows the LXX, but 
this is not really necessary. 


Psalm 86:2 

Q. “I am godly”. In Bari we must say, 
‘I am of God’, and as this occurs in 
speech to God, it seems much more 
natural to say, ‘I am Thine’. 


A. The Heb. adjective rendered “godly” 
comes from the noun translated in the 
RV “loving kindness” and in the RSV 
“steadfast love”. What are you using 
for that? It really means “having God's 
quality of kindness and love’, the stead- 
fast love God shows in His covenant 
relationship; hence Mft: “true to thee”, 
Jerusalem Bible: “je suis ton ami”. Your 
suggestion does not seem quite adequate; 
some phrase like “loyal to the Lord” 
would probably be best. 


Psalm 87:4 

Q. I see that Segond has ‘Egypt’ in- 
stead of Rahab, both here and in Ps. 
89:10. May I do the same? 


A. Yes, Rahab certainly means Egypt 
here. If you use footnotes you could ex- 
plain this; otherwise you may put 
‘Egypt’ in the text if you feel it ne- 
cessary. 


Psalm 88:18 (19) 

Q. RSV: “my companions are in dark- 
ness”; Segond: “...have disappeared”. 
Which is better? 

A. The Heb. says “My acquaintance 
darkness”, leaving us to fill in the gram- 
mar. Mft. has: “darkness is my one 
companion”, and several other versions 
take it this way. It can also mean “my 
companions have disappeared in the 
darkness”. It is difficult to choose be- 
tween the two. 


Psalm 89:19 

Q. “our shield... our king”. Should 
this be inclusive or exclusive use of the 
pronoun? 
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A. We advise the exclusive meaning 
here. 


Psalm 89:44 

Q. “thou hast turned back the edge 
of his sword”. May I translate this 
“blunted his sword’? 


A. The meaning is that the sword 
aimed at the foe is stopped from doing 
its destructive work, but ‘blunted’ is not 
quite accurate. 


Psalm 90:9 

Q. “as a sigh”. Our word for ‘breath’, 
yukan, is also used to mean ‘rest, holi- 
day’, and if used here would give the 
wrong idea. May we use yama ‘yawn’ 
which seems the only other suitable 


word? 


A. I suppose yukan is something like 
the English ‘a breather’! Your word for 
yawn would seem perfectly good. 


Psalm 91:16 

Q. Can you give us the root meaning 
of “satisfy”, in order to help us find 
an adequate word? 


A. The root meaning is the satisfying 
of hunger, but it here means ‘to make 
content, happy’. 


Psalm 92:3 (4) 
Q. RV: “instrument of ten strings... 
psaltery... harp”. We have two words 


for stringed instruments, and translate: 
By playing on the ten strings, and the 
rababa; By the thoughtful playing of 
the fom.’ 


A. Your rendering seems good. The 


Heb. names are as follows: 

Asor, the ten-stringed instrument, is rare, 
only occurring here, in Ps, 33:2, and 
144:9, 

Nebel, RV “psaltery”, RSV “harp”, is 
more frequent, Ps. 33:2, 57:8, 81:2, 92:3, 
108:2, 144:9, 150:3. 

Kinnor, RV “harp”, RSV “lyre”, occurs 
in Ps, 33:2, 43:4, 49:4, 57:8, 71:22, 81:2, 
92:3, 98:5, 108:2, 137:2, 147:7, 150:3. 










Psalm 94:20 


Q. RV: “throne of wickedness”. We 
found this difficult to render exactly, 
and have made it: “The seat of crooked 
or perverted justice’. 


A. Your rendering is supported by 
Delitzsch “The judgement seat of cor- 
ruption’; thus your rendering is good. 
Others, e.g. RSV, personalize it: ‘wicked 
rulers’. 


Psalm 95:10 


Q. For “grieved” (RV) we would like 
to use dara which suggests having borne 
with someone till patience is exhausted. 
In the N.T. quotation of this verse the 
word for anger is used. 


A. The root meaning of the Heb. is 
‘loathe’ as in the RSV. Your word may 
come fairly near it. There is no idea 
of anger, though the Greek word in the 
N.T. has the sense of ‘provoked’. 


Psalm 96:8 


Q. “His courts”: the word we have at 
the moment means ‘homestead’. May we 
add the word vekaly to suggest the 
Temple? 


A. Yes, your addition is justified. 
Other references to the Temple where 
this might be useful are: Psalms 65:4, 


84:2, 84:10, 92:13, 100:4, 116:19 and 
135:2. 

Psalm 96:13 

Q. “Earth... world”. Should we try 


to differentiate? 


A. For stylistic reasons it is desirable, 
but in many cases there is no real 
distinction of meaning between them. 


Psalm 97:10 


Q. RV: “O ye that love the Lord, hate 
evil’; RSV: “The Lord loves those who 
hate evil’’. Which is better? 


A. The RV is an exact rendering of the 
Heb., and is therefore safer. 
















































BOOK REVIEWS 


A Translator’s Handbook on the Gospel of Mark. By Robert G. 
Bratcher and Eugene A. Nida. Published for the United Bible 
Societies by E. J. Brill, Leiden. 1961. xviii, 534 pp. $7.00, or 50/-. 


Volume II in the series “Helps for Translators” breaks new 
ground, providing translators with a handbook on one book of the 
Bible in which practically all the information and suggestions that 
they could desire are presented in a compact form. Translators of 
an earlier day might well feel envious could they see the resources 
thus placed at the disposal of their successors, And if this handbook 
on Mark is the harbinger of others which will eventually cover the 
whole Bible, its appearance may mark the beginning of a new era 
for Bible translators. 


The text 


The text of Mark is printed, a verse or two at a time, and followed 
by notes on Exegesis and Translation. Where necessary, the Exegesis 
is preceded by notes on Text and Punctuation. The text which is used 
as a basis is that of the R.S.V. with the recent changes discussed 
in the last issue of The Bible Translator; thus the centurion in Mark 
15:39 is made to say: “Truly this man was the Son of God” (not, 
as previously in R.S.V., “...a son of God”). The right rendering 
of the centurion’s confession is a well-known difficulty, to which our 
attention has been directed afresh quite recently by the rendering in 
the New English Bible. There is a possibility that the centurion and 
the Evangelist may have meant two different things by the expression; 
if the Evangelist’s understanding of it is to be followed (which is 
the proper course in a translation), there is much to be said for the 
new R.S.V. rendering which is also preferred by Dr. Bratcher (who 
is responsible for the notes on text, punctuation and exegesis). 


The textual and exegetical notes 


The textual and exegetical notes are thoroughly practical in in- 
tention; the features chiefly dealt with are those most relevant to 
the work of translation. 

One problem presents itself at the very outset of the Gospel: what 
is the relation of verse 1 to the verses which follow? The Greek- 
English Diglot published by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
links it closely with verse 2 (“The beginning of the Gospel about 
Jesus Christ was as it is written in the prophet Isaiah ...”); others 
regard verses 2 and 3 as parenthetical, and link verse 1 closely 
to verse 4, making the public appearance of John the Baptist the 
beginning of the gospel. Dr. Bratcher discusses these alternatives, 
but follows “the overwhelming majority of translations and com- 
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mentators” who take verse | as the title of the Gospel. ! As against 
the B.F.B.S. Diglot, he retains the words “the Son of God” at the 
end of verse 1. 

For translation into some languages it is important to know the 
precise force of the genitive in the phrase ‘‘the gospel of Jesus Christ”. 
Is it the gospel about Him, or the gospel that comes from Him? “‘Al- 
most without exception the translations and commentators prefer the 
first interpretation’, and so does Dr. Bratcher—rightly, beyond any 
doubt. 

In Mark 1:4 the sense of the preposition before “forgiveness” 
must be determined. ‘The English preposition for with its various 
shades of possible meanings, and its equivalent in other languages, 
is the best translation.” But there may be some languages which do 
not have a preposition or equivalent form with the wide range of 
meaning of Greek eis or English for; translators into such languages 
will find real help in the paraphrase quoted from F. C. Grant: “‘a 
baptism of immersion, undertaken at John’s direction and in response 
to his preaching, preceded by repentance... and followed by the 
divine forgiveness”, and of course the matter is treated further in 
the translational section. 

On Mark 2:8, where the title “the Son of man” appears for the 
first time, the translator is warned: “Strictly to be avoided is any 
translation which would equate the title merely with ‘man’, ‘a human 
being’. Nothing is said in the exegetical note on 2:27 of the disputed 
relation between the twofold occurrence of the generic “man” and 
“the Son of man” which follows. This is probably because the trans- 
lator is expected to reproduce the Evangelist’s understanding of the 
saying, and not any other sense which could be inferred from the 
underlying Aramaic. Similarly it is said on 4:12: “This verse poses 
great difficulties to the interpreter; to the translator, however, there 
are somewhat fewer complications, for despite the difficulties in 
understanding, it should be rendered in a simple, straightforward 
manner.” It may be questioned, however, whether hina here, ev.n 
for the Evangelist, denoted purpose as unambiguously as the usual 
English versions would imply; it is not necessarily a watering down 
of the Evangelist’s meaning to translate it otherwise. 

In Mark 13:14 the R.S.V. is reproduced, but the exegetical note 
recognizes rightly that “it would be preferable to translate ‘standing 
where he should not’ rather than ‘it’’’ in view of the masculine form 
of the participle ‘standing’. In some languages it may make a dif- 
ference to render the parenthesis ‘let the reader understand” so 
as to indicate that the public reader in church is meant—an interp- 
retation which Dr. Bratcher regards as probable. 

But curiously, in a note on the punctuation of verse 4, we read: “This verse stands 


as the conclusion of v. 1... (cf. v. 1)"—twice over “v. 1” is a slip for “v. 2”, as 
the context makes plain. 
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142 F. F. BRUCE 

From these few samples it will be evident that the notes on text, 
punctuation and exegesis are full of material which translators will 
find of the greatest usefulness. Other translations and commentaries 
are freely referred to; so are such standard works as Arndt and 
Gingrich’s Lexicon and Professor Moule’s Idiom Book of New 
Testament Greek. Where the text now generally accepted differs 
from the Textus Receptus, attention is drawn to the fact; on pages 
ix and x there is a helpful footnote on the genesis and nature of the 


Textus Receptus. 
F. F. Bruce 


THE TRANSLATIONAL NOTES 


When, after some years of preparation, I really started translating 
parts of the New Testament into Balinese, 2 I found it a difficult 
task. I had a reasonable knowledge of the source language and of 
the receptor language, but I could not see how I was going to fit 
the one into the other. One of my mistakes—as I see it now—was 
that in Balinese I unconsciously wanted to keep too closely to the 
formal features of the Greek. At that time I received a duplicated 
copy of “A Translator's Commentary on Selected Passages”, by 
Eugene A. Nida (Summer Institute of Linguistics, California, 1947). 
The linguistic material used in that book was primarily taken from 
American languages; examples from Indonesian languages were few, 
if any, and from Balinese nil. Nevertheless the book was of great use 
to me. With its help I worked through the first chapter of Mark, 
and in doing so I felt my courage rising to tackle the problems I was 
going to encounter in the gospel of Luke. And in the next months 
that feeling was proved true again and again. 

Presumably I have not been the only translator in the field who 
appreciated this kind of practical help. Therefore, the author has 
continued his efforts, has widened the range of his material, and 
now has published translational notes on the whole gospel of Mark. 

There is, indeed, one category of translators who will not need 
such a book: those who are blessed, as it were, with a translational 
variety of the gift of tongues, or, put in another way, those who 
by sheer linguistic and translational genius have a natural feeling 
both for all the niceties of source and receptor language, and for all 
the translational requirements of the latter, e.g. the necessary trans- 
formation of semantic structures, substitution of formal categories, 
reorganization of syntactic constructions, Such translators may be 
said to have an instinctive sense of direction that guides them in the 
translational labyrinth. More ordinary mortals, however, will ap- 
preciate, I think, a map in that labyrinth, or at least sign-posts that 


2The language spoken on the island of Bali, Indonesia, not to be confused with 
Bali, a language in W. Africa. Ed. 
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help them to feei their way in it. It is such sign-posts that are provided 
by the translational notes in the book under review. 

The notes discuss translational problems that have been met with 
in a large number of languages, giving possible solutions, and quoting, 
where available, examples of such solutions from translations of the 
Bible in different parts of the world. Many translators will not, of 
course, find the language mentioned in which they are working. But 
what they will find are tools to tackle the problems they are struggling 
with. For a successful use of those tools there is only one condition, 
but that a very important one, to wit, that they should know how to 
work by analogy, how to apply material from one language to another; 
ready-made solutions they should not expect. 


Some examples of the method are to be found on the sample 
pages that have been printed in the last issue of The Bible Translator 
(Apr. 1961, pp 54-55). One of the remarks made there, on the 
difficulty of rendering pronouns, may sound too self evident to be 
necessary. It is a fact, however, that translators of many otherwise 
excellent modern versions would have read it to their profit. That 
is proved, for example, by the rendering of Hosea 4:14b in the German 
translation of Helmuth Frey, in the German Ziirich version, in the 
Dutch New Version, and in Powis Smith’s American Translation, * 
where the use of the third person plural pronoun is misleading, 
or at least ambiguous: most readers will be inclined to take it 
as feminine; the Hebrew, however, uses the masculine, which 
Moffatt and RSV rightly make clear, ‘the men themselves”. Other 
especially useful “‘sign-posts” are, for instance, those signalling 
the possible difference of viewpoint in the choice of ‘to go’ or ‘to 
come’ in 1:14 (p. 36), the precise nuance ‘murder’ should have 
in 7:21 (p. 235), or the rendering of the infinitive constructions in 
12:33 (p. 386). 

There are cases, of course, where one disagrees with the author. 
I for one am not convinced that ‘to make clean”, or ‘to cleanse’, in 
1:40-42, can be rendered by ‘to heal’ (p. 67ff). The latter word 
suggests that lepra was only a disease, whereas it also involved 
ritual prohibitions, and one of the means of making that clear is the 
use of ‘cleanse’ in this context. It may be that in a certain language 
it is quite impossible to use a word meaning ‘cleanse’ in this verse, 
with the result that the rendering ‘heal’ is the only solution at the 
translator's disposal, but it should be indicated that this is only a 
last resort. Similarly I feel that two of the suggested renderings of 
“declare clean all foods”, Mk. 7:19, namely ‘he said: all food is good, 
or: good to eat’ (p. 232f) are rather inadequate; here one should 
use at least something like ‘allowed’ instead of ‘good’. 


3 As also in the AV and ERV. 
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In Mk. 7:15 and 7:19 we come across the double use of the op- 
posites ‘to go in’ (eisporeuomai) and ‘to go out’ (ekporeuomai); here 
I miss on pp. 230-32 a translational note about the play on words, 
especially as this is lost in the rendering the RSV gives, i.e. ‘going 
into” and ‘enters’, ‘come out’ and ‘‘passes on”. In some languages 
it has been possible to do better justice to it, e.g. in Javanese, where 
ekporeuomena (vs. 15) is rendered kewetu, which means ‘brought out’ 
but also ‘brought forth’, ‘produced’, and eis ton aphedréna ekporeuetai 
(vs. 19) by metu marang pakiwan ‘goes out to the left-place (i.e. the 
abject place, a polite but perfectly clear term for ‘‘privy’’)’. Another 
instance where the reader might wish for more particulars is at the 
verse ‘With what can we compare the kingdom of God" (Mk. 4:30, 
p. 148); the pronoun ‘we’ may prove a puzzle here: inclusive, ex- 
clusive, majestic plural? A note on this point would be desirable. 


This leads me to mention two general desiderata: 
(1) The quoting of more examples of both desirable and undesirable 
renderings from modern versions, or revisions, in well known lan- 
guages with a long tradition of Bible translating. That these will often 
carry more weight than examples from first versions in “exotic” 
languages is an undeniable psychological fact, although both cate- 
gories of examples have, of course, exactly the same linguistic and 
translational value. 
(2) The adding of indications of language family or subgroup in the 
“Index of Languages”. This index rightly mentions the place where 
the language in question is spoken. But this is often not enough. 
Navajo is located in the United States, but not every reader will 
know, without being told so, whether it is perhaps a Pidgin of 
American-English, or an Indian language; it is good to be told that 
Malagasy is spoken on Madagascar, and Palau somewhere in the 
South Pacific, but it would be still better to learn that both are 
members of the Malay-Polynesian language family. 4 


This book ventures on unbeaten tracks; that is its first and un- 
debatable quality. This fact may also have its drawbacks, but these 
can be removed. In my opinion it will be an important, and attractive 
task for readers of The Bible Translator to send in positive criticisms 
for this book, and so help “to make a good one better”—to quote 


the preface of the King James Version. 
]. L. Swellengrebel 


‘A few minor errors that I encountered may find a place here: 

“Tae” is the name for a language usually called “South Toradja’”. It is confusing 
to use both names; therefore p. 79, line 1, and p. 531, line 23 and 4 from the 
bottom, should be altered accordingly. 

Indonesian” (p. 9, line 30) should be “South Toradja”’. 

“KJ” (p. 20, second line from the bottom) should be “AV” according to the 

abbreviations listed in the preface (p. XI). 
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Message and Mission (The Communication of the Christian Faith), 
by Eugene A. Nida. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960; 
pp. xvii, 253. $5.00. 1 


Dr. Nida’s latest book covers a much wider field than techniques 
of Bible translating only. The author intends to give a discussion of 
principles and procedures of communication, in which he is “con- 
cerned primarily with the ways in which the message of the Bible 
has been communicated" all over the world (p. xiii). That Bible 
translating plays an important role in such an undertaking goes 
without saying. 


A bird’s-eye view of the contents 

Let me first try to give at least some idea of the subject matter 
which the author is discussing in his usual lucid style. In doing so I 
shall often borrow his own expressions and phrases, even where this 
is not expressly indicated. 


The introductory chapter opens with a remark which gives the author's reason 
for writing this book, and at the same time epitomizes the motivation of his whole 
work as adviser of Bible translators: ““The major difficulties in communication result 
largely from the fact that we take communication for granted. Whenever we hear 
someone speak, we tend to assume that what is meant is precisely what we under- 
stand by these words. But words do not always mean what we think they mean, 
even in our native tongue, and our seemingly most transparent idioms are rarely 
translatable into other languages” (p. 1). The symbols used in communication, 
especially word symbols, have a tremendous power over people, and an indispens- 
able function in the handling of concepts, in thinking. The variety of means of 
communication is very great since we may communicate with others by means of all 
our senses, but communication by word symbols is certainly the most important. That 
is especially the case in “Judeo-Christianity”, which is more “word oriented” than 
any other religion (from which statement Mohammedanism should have been ex- 
cepted, I think), even rejecting visual images and likenesses (p. 5). 

To obtain an answer to the problems of communication which challenge the 
Christian church, chapter 2 tries to analyze the role of communication in religion. 
Communication to and from the supernatural seems to be the basic characteristic 
of the great variety of religious activities; communication may therefore be called 
the very essence of religious practice. 


Chapter 3 looks further into the nature of communication by examining its 
essential structure. Starting from remarks about the fundamental triad, source, 
message, and receptor (S-M-R), and stressing the (so often overlooked) importance 
of R, the author discusses the implications of the fact that communication always 
occurs in the setting of a particular time and place, and as such is essentially part 
of a larger framework (pp. 35-47).2 This leads to paragraphs on “the formal 
non-identity of messages’, i.e. the differences in ‘“form’’ between messages in different 
languages (matters of vocabulary, word classes etc.), and “the formal nonidentity of 
cultures "—the latter term always to be taken in the sense of an all embracing world 
view and system of values and not to be restricted to an assortment of isolated 
' Available as free grant for Bible translators, see last page of this, and page 13 of 
the January issue. 


*The discussion is an elaboration of the author's remarks in TBT vol. 10, October 
1959, pp. 150-54. 
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traits (p. 50). A message can never be understood apart from such cultural settings, 
for it is the culture that assigns meaning to every symbol needed to express it. 
Congruous forms thus mostly have different functions, according to the cultural 
setting. Therefore, a communicator, e.g. a Bible translator, has to aim primarily at 
functional, as against formal, equivalence in order that R (the receptor) in a present 
day culture may be able to respond to M (the message) within that cultural context 
in substantially the same manner and extent as the original R responded to the 
original M in the context of the biblical culture. This involves selection of culturally 
relevant features from the revelation, and the finding of significant cultural parallels 
(p. 59). 

Chapter 4 discusses “Symbols and their Meanings,” as part of language, the most 
complex and significant communication code used by man. Symbols, defined as in- 
struments by which we label and manipulate conceptions, are distinguished from 
signs, said to indicate the existence of a particular thing, event, or condition within 
a context (p. 65), and the characteristics are given of linguistic symbols (which are 
arbitrary—as to the relation of form to referent and as to the ways in which 
languages dissect various areas of experience—, conventional, and adaptable to 
individual differences of usage in form and meaning, p. 67f.) and codes (which, 
again, are arbitrary, namely in their order of arrangement and their way of marking 
the relations between symbols, p. 68). The second half of this chapter undertakes “to 
uncover the more elusive nature of language symbols”, under headings such as: 
Meaning and Perception, The Meanings of Words as a Conceptual Map of Ex- 
perience, The Range of Meanings of Words and Groups of Words, Perspective of 
Meaning depending upon the Participants in Communication, The Restructuring of 
Meaning. The result of this discussion is summarized in “three statements about 
semantic correspondence: (1) No two people ever mean exactly the same by the 
same word. (2) No two words in any one language ever have exactly the same 
meaning. (3) No two words in any two languages have exactly the same meaning’ 
(p. 89). These facts exclude absolute communication; nevertheless effective com- 
munication between members of diverse cultures is possible, as all peoples reason 
according to essentially the same processes, have a common range of human ex- 
perience, and possess a certain capacity for mutual adjustment enabling them to 
recognize differences and identify correspondences in symbolization (pp. 90-92). 


Chapter 5 explores the influence of social structure on communication, especially 
in cases where S (the source) and R are parts of different social structures. Effective 
communication has to be reciprocal. Such two-direction communication is most likely 
to happen between persons of the same social group; communication between mem- 
bers of different groups tends to be in one direction, from high to low. Types of 
structure in homogenous societies—both urban and “face-to-face’—, and their 
interrelation in heterogenous societies are described, as well as the appropriate 
patterns of effective communication (pp. 96-123). The next section studies the 
‘orientations of societies towards life’ and the implications of the fact that a 
message, to be relevant for a social group, has to reckon with that group's orientation 
(pp. 123-36). 

As examples of “The Dynamics of Communication”, chapter 6 mentions the 
so-called nativistic movements among primitive peoples, and studies the development 
of indigenous Christian movements, using the example of the Tzeltals in Southern 
Mexico to whom the Christian message has been communicated in their ow? 
language, through use of indigenous media and of explanations in meaningful 
cultural contexts (p. 143). There follows a discussion of circumstances favorable to 
the development of such movements, their initial impulses, their internal and external 
problems, and their tendency to “cool off” (pp. 144-55). To reduce such cooling 
off, or “entropy”, to a minimum, it is necessary to supply the movement constantly 
with new “information” (this term is here used in a technical sense) and new 
applications thereof (p. 156). 
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Chapter 7 stresses the importance of the right “Psychological Relationships in 
Communication”, and states that the communicator, e.g. the missionary or the Bible 
translator, has to accomplish inner identification with the receptors, the people he 
wants to reach with his message. Such “identification means also participation in 
the lives of people, not as benefactors but as colaborers... (it) should be neither 
forced nor rigged, but a genuine interpersonal experience” (p. 169)—to quote one 
of the many good pieces of advice the author brings forth out of the good treasure 
of his own interpersonal experience. 


In chapter 8 many telling examples are given of the ways communication can 
be best effected in a total cultural framework. The discussion includes: the choice 
of the proper place (e.g. the chief's home, in Laos), time (Paul in Ephesus chose 
the siesta hours for his preaching), and occasion (e.g., at consecration of a house, 
amongst the Chols of S. Mexico); the most effective techniques (e.g. dramatic 
dance); the adaptations of message, i.e. “not the altering of the essential content of 
the Biblical message, but the encasing of this message in a culturally relevant verbal 
form’ (p. 179f). In doing so one should be aware of the essential difference between 
indigenization (full employment of local indigenous means of communication) and 
syncretism (accommodation of content, pp. 184-88). 


In chapter 9, “Scripture Translation and Revision as Techniques of Com- 
munication,” the insights gained in the earlier chapters are applied to these special 
tasks. It gives examples of three types of translations, that stress respectively (a) 
stylistic equivalence (e.g. a Scottish riming rendering of Ps. 1), (b) equivalence 
in the referential meanings of symbols, as do Weymouth and Rieu, and (c) 
equivalence in the conceptual meanings, as does Phillips (pp. 191-94). Next, 
“translation as the closest natural equivalent” and “problems of equivalence” are 
discussed (pp. 194-99),* and the reasons for revisions of the Scriptures. 


The last chapter, “The Theological Basis of Communication”, opens with some 
remarks on the “history of the tension between church and culture”, and on “two 
contrasting approaches to communication”: the “common-ground” approach (exem- 
plified in the 6th century instructions of Gregory the Great to the missionaries 
working in England) and the “point of contact” orientation. It discusses Christ's 
orientation towards culture, which can be said to have been one of contact and 
continuity in its fulfilling of Jewish aspirations, but at the same time one of 
discontinuity because of its break with and abrogation of the law, which it trans- 
cended in the proclamation of a new supercultural way of life, cp. Mt. 22:37-40 
(p. 215f). Therewith Jesus himself has laid down two “principles of interpersonal 
communication”, being those of love in the sense of a profound appreciation of the 
worth and value of people as God sees them, and of equity, not only within one’s 
own group but towards everyone that is in need. These two principles have to be 
normative in the choices every communicator has to make in problems of cultural 
change, i.e. whether an institution in the receptor culture has to remain, to be 
altered in form and content, or to be replaced by a functional substitute—all three 
under the condition, of course, that the essence of the message is jealously guarded 
(pp. 216-21). This essence the Bible does not bring in abstract terms and formulas, 
but in historic, personal forms. This is in accordance with the “Biblical view of 
communication”, the basic presuppositions of which are enumerated: (1) Verbal 
symbols are only “labels”, and are of human origin (cf. Gen. 2:20). (2) As 
labels for concepts they have priority over visual symbols in the communication 
of truth. (3) They reflect a meaningful relationship between symbol and 
behavior: “Language is thus a set of symbols to describe behavior, not a 
mystical code to the eternal essence.” (4) Communication is power. (5) Divine 
revelation takes place in the form of a “dialogue”, it is always two-way com- 
munication (p. 224f). This implies that the Biblical revelation is not absolute. 


*In the same vein as in TBT, vol. 10, October 1959, pp. 154f., 157-59. 
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“There are still many mysteries which we as finite persons can never know about 
the infinite” (p. 225), or, as Paul said, “We see in a mirror dimly” (1 Cor. 13:12). 
It implies also that the Biblical revelation is essentially incarnational. The author 
ends with the warning that all this speaking about our communicating the Biblical 
message “is in a sense only figurative speaking. We ourselves do not communicate 
this message; we only bear witness to its truth, for it is the Spirit of God that 
directly communicates and mediates this divine word” (p. 228f). 

Seven pages with explanatory notes and references, a long bibliography, and a 
short index (that, in my opinion, might have been more detailed) complete the 
volume. 

This summary has made clear, I hope, that the book under review 
gives a Bible translator many illuminating insights, many facts to 
ponder over, many remarks and suggestions the implication and 
application of which he will want to work out for himself. I make 
a more or less random choice from the many points that struck me. 


Information theory 

I may be wrong, but I think that the section on this subject (pp. 
72-75) will be of special interest to many of our non-American 
readers, as they are probably less familiar with it than most American 
Bible translators are. 

Information theory is not primarily concerned with formal content 
and meaning of verbal symbols but with their dynamic. It holds 
that the impact, or the amount of information, carried by any word 
or expression is directly proportionate to its unpredictability. Words 
in frequent use are very predictable, or redundant; they have a 
very wide, general meaning and, accordingly, carry but little informa- 
tion. Such “information” is not the same as “meaning”: a nonsense 
word has no meaning, but it may carry a high amount of information 
and have a heavy impact on the unexpecting hearer, because of its 
utter unpredictability. Long use of a version heightens its predicta- 
bility, and so lessens its impact. J. B. Phillips’ translation of the 
Epistles, because of its unusualness, its unpredictability, finds many 
attentive listeners and readers amongst people who are dozing off 
when reading the A.V., which has become so very predictable by 
redundant use. 

This, however, is only one side of the picture. Too high a measure 
of unpredictability in use of words, sentence structure etc. may also 
result in a translation which baffles its listeners, because it heaps up 
so many unpredictable terms that they cannot understand it. The 
fact is that every communication has to fight impairing factors, such 
as distractions in the situation, unusual pronunciation by the source, 
inattention on the side of the receptors (which factors are lumped 
together under the term “‘noise”). It can do so only by a certain rate 
of “redundancy”, which causes a listener to be forewarned to some 
degree what to expect in the next term. Successive sequences in speech 
seem to be usually about 50 % redundant. Such redundancy, which 
makes possible the predictability of what follows, should not be 
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confused with repetition, or tautology, which merely repeats what 
precedes (p. 74). As an example of a translator successfully keeping 
to the golden mean the author mentions Adoniram Judson who, in 
translating the Bible into Burmese, ‘was willing to build into it a 
certain amount of “redundancy” in order that it might be an effective 
vehicle of communication” (p. 199). 


Specificity versus generalisation 


On p. 81 the author comes to speak on semantic structure (i.e. 
levels of meaning in words), which he describes as “many-storied”: 
on a low level we find very specific words, e.g. the names of 
animals; on a somewhat higher level many of these names can be 
brought under common denominators, e.g. generic terms as “rodents”, 
“mammals”, and these again, on a still higher level, under a very 
general denominator with a wide area of meaning, such as “‘animal’’. 
The amount of information decreases as the level of generalisation 
increases, or put the other way round, “the greater the specificity 
of detail the greater is the information” (p. 75). These facts the 
author even brings to bear on the theory of ‘“demythologisation”’, 
which according to him actually means “re-mythologizing” or “re- 
encoding” the message on quite a different level of abstraction (p. 
223). But they are certainly of importance also in the ordinary 
practice of translation, e.g. the problem of rendering exocentric 4 
(figurative, metaphorical) expressions in a receptor language which 
does not possess expressions that are congruous with the source lan- 
guage in form and in meaning, both referential and conceptual. Some- 
times the translational choice to be made is self-evident. In Bali, 
for example, there is a cultural equivalent of “gird up your loins” 
(Lk. 12:35) that has the same metaphorical meaning, namely, ‘have 
it tucked in’ (i.e. the long skirt-like cloth, which is drawn up between 
the legs and tucked away in the girdle at the back when a man is 
getting ready for heavy work). No one, I think, will hesitate to use 
this rendering, as it is quite near to the original in referential meaning. 
But that is not always the case. Then, the usual solution is to seek an 
endocentric, 4 non-figurative, rendering that has the same conceptual 
meaning, e.g. the rendering of “gird up the loins of your mind” 
(1 Pet. 1:13) with “prepare your minds for action” (Goodspeed), 
“macht euch geistig fertig’’ (Menge, i.e. ‘make ready spiritually’), 
may your consciousness be sharp’ (Indonesian). Such renderings 
convey the conceptual meaning of the original, but they still lack its 
impact, because of the ordinary, general wording. A translator, there- 
fore, should not too quickly be satisfied to accept such a rendering, 
but should try to reproduce something of the original specificity. He 
may try to do so by using a kindred metaphor, or by seeking 


‘For a short discussion of semantically endocentric and exocentric structures cp. 


TBT vol. 10 (October 1959), p. 162. 
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compensation in another way. The former was done in the Balinese 
rendering of Lk. 12:35 just mentioned, or in Moffatt’s and Phillips’ 
rendering of 1 Pet. 1:13, “brace up your minds.” An example of the 
latter may be found in the (proposed) rendering of Job 38:3 in 
the Indonesian revision, where an expression for ‘make ready’ is 
chosen which suggests the Indonesian equivalent of the military 
command “Attention!” 

To make well considered choices in these and similar cases, the 
author's remarks will certainly be used to advantage by many Bible 


translators. 


Adjustment and “the form of a servant” 

Not only in chapter 7 but all through the book the author stresses 
the importance of the communicator’s personal attitude towards his 
hearers. He might have quoted Hendrik Kraemer who once ended 
a discussion of the “‘point of contact” by stating: “There is only 
one point of contact, and if that one point really exists, then there 
are many points of contact. This one point of contact is the disposition 
and the attitude of the missionary... Such is the golden rule, or, 
if one prefers, the iron law, in this whole matter. 5 

The section “Encoding and Decoding’ (pp. 69-72) gives, so to 
speak, the linguistic, or “communication-theoretical’”’ background for 
this view. To be put into words, i.e. to be “encoded”, our thoughts 
or conceptions always have to pass through two grids or ‘screens’, 
that of our own accumulated perceptions (including the ways in which 
our minds have organized them) and that of our language (p. 71). 
This is true of the source but also of the receptor who has to decipher, 
or decode, the message. Both have to “tune in”, to adjust themselves 
to each other, no communication being possible without such mutual 
adjustment, The greatest responsibility, however, naturally falls on 
the person who has taken the initiative in the communicative act. His 
is a difficult task even in relatively easy cases, and human stubborn- 
ness, selfcentredness, and sin make it a much neglected task. But 
it is often made a nearly superhuman task by the deep going and far 
reaching differences that exist between cultural settings (cf. chapter 
3) or social structures (cf. chapter 5). These often make necessary 
a total adjustment that seems to compel the communicator to shed 
his personal and cultural habits as a snake sheds his skin, and to 
express his message in cultural and linguistic forms seeming so to 
restrict communication as to render it nearly ineffective. Such a kind 
and measure of adjustment is only really possible, perhaps, for the 
follower of Him who “emptied himself, taking the form of a servant” 
(Phil. 2:7; cf. the author's remarks on pp. 23, 222). And so our path 
leads us from processes and principles of communication to theological 
depths—which, however, I shall refrain from exploring further, in 


5 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, London 1938, p. 140. 
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order to avoid becoming embroiled with the theologians amongst this 
journal's readers. 


New wine in old wineskins 

Everyone who is struggling to express Biblical terms and phrases 
in the language of a culture to which such concepts are new, has 
sometimes asked himself whether he was not “‘spoiling the original”, 
“watering down the contents of the Biblical message."’ And even if he 
has never asked himself this, others will reprovingly have pointed 
out to him that he would end in misrepresenting the message; that 
in trying to use the ‘‘pagan” language, his range of ideas and meanings 
was bound to be limited to what had been thought and said in that 
language before. They will have assured him that such methods 
would never enable him to express new things, much less the good 
news that “no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived.” 

Against this background some of the remarks the author makes on 
linguistic symbols and codes gain a special significance. One of the 
characteristics of codes is that they go together in a systematic way, 
and of symbols that one and the same symbol may be used in many 
different positions. This means that the code has ‘the potentiality 
of endless generation of new expressions,” and that new combinations 
of symbols can be produced (cf. pp. 63 and 68). Therefore, the 
translator who expresses the message of the source with the means 
the receptor language puts at his disposal, is not necessarily bound 
to the ideas hitherto expressed in it. He can be the creator of 
something new in that language. He has to do so, however, with 
linguistic material that existed already: ‘‘creatio ex nihilo” is not 
given to man! 


A fifth trend in revision 

In his paragraph on revisions of the Scriptures (pp. 199-205) 
the author mentions four reasons why so many revisions are required, 
namely, better original texts, more accurate knowledge of the Biblical 
languages and culture, changes in the receptor language, and ‘‘a 
revised concept of communication, and hence of translation” (p. 200, 
cf. 204f.). It should be remembered, however, that the fourth reason 
is often less clearly envisaged than the other three: many of the 
learned revisors would be as astonished to read that they had a 
concept of communication, as was Moliére’s M. Jourdain when hearing 
that he had always been speaking in prose! Nevertheless, a general 
trend can be discerned in many Western revisions, away from the 
“word-for-word” idea of translation and towards a more communi- 
cation-minded concept. 

In the Younger Churches an opposite trend may sometimes be 
detected. The first translator, working among newly converted 
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Christians and non-Christians, and more concerned about the im- 
pression the message was going to make than about verbal fidelity, 
may have gone far in seeking conceptual and cultural equivalents. 
Amongst a later generation of Christians, however, such a method 
of translation is often questioned; they prefer a revision which is 
“more accurate’, i.e. more faithful to the wording of the original. In 
Central Toradja, for example, the expression “died to sin’ (Rom. 
6:2), first translated ‘became like dead ones as to the temptation to 
rebel against God’, was changed in the revision to ‘died freed from 
sin’. Within certain limits such a desire is quite legitimate: the first 
version was intended for people with no, or very limited, knowledge 
of the Bible, whereas the revision will have many readers with wider 
Christian experience, and a more thorough knowledge of the Bible; 
between them and the message there is less need for mutual adjust- 
ment. But the dangers in such an approach are not to be under- 
estimated. Greater fidelity to the original wording may easily lead 
to a version in which the receptor language does not come into its 
own, and the communication value of the translation will be lessened. 
Such, for example, has been the case with the Javanese rendering of 
“Legion” in Lk. 8:30. The translator of 1854 had used: “Ten thousand’, 
that of 1894: ‘Troop’, but the revisers preferred to transliterate the 
Greek word, thus attaining “accuracy” at the cost of communicative 
value. 

In cases where such dangers are real, or to be expected, the 
perusal of the book under review is highly recommended to trans- 
lators, revisers, and advisory committees. 


So I could go on without exhausting the resources of this book— 
as the book has certainly not exhausted the resources of the author 
and the contributions he can give to matters of communication and 
translation. A review in the last issue of the U.B.S. Bulletin causes 
us to hope that a new book, on the Science of Translation, is already 


under way. We are looking forward to it. 
]. L. Swellengrebel 
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HELPS FOR TRANSLATORS 


Bible translators may apply for a free grant of the following publications by writing 
to the Bible Society (Translations Department) to which they are related. Any 
translator not related to a Bible Society should apply to the Business Manager of 
The Bible Translator. Other persons should order through commercial channels those 
books not published by the Bible Societies. 


HEBREW O.T., ed. by Norman H. Snaith. + Canton British and we 

Bible Society, 1958) .  . 17/6d. 
GREEK N.T., 2nd ed., with oie critical apparatus, Sean BEBS, 1958) 8/6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH DIGLOT. The English translation is specially designed 


for translators whose own language is not English. 
Matthew, Mark, John (London, BFBS) . .. . . .« Each 7/6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEMS. A treatment of difficult 25/- 
passages in the Masoretic text. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) $3.50 
TRANSLATOR’S HANDBOOK ON MARK, by R. G. Bratcher -_ E. A. 50/- 
Nida. A treatment of translational problems. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1961) $7.00 


BIBLE TRANSLATING, by Eugene A. Nida. An analysis of principles and 
procedures, with special reference to a eeerenren — — 
American Bible Society, 1947) . . . wae 


MESSAGE AND MISSION, by Eugene A. Nida, The communication of 
the Christian faith in the light of linguistics, anthropology, eed 


and sociology. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960) . $5.00 
CUSTOMS AND CULTURES, by Eugene A. Nida. An Anthropology i 
Christian Missions. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954) . $4.00 


GOD'S WORD IN MAN'S LANGUAGE, by Eugene A. Nida. A story of 
translating the Bible into more than 1000 a — = — 
and Brothers, 1953) . . . . $3.00 
THE LORD IS GOD, by Hellmut Rosin. “The eundbuben of the Divine 


Names and the Missionary ee of the Church. ipeunnmed Nether- _14/- 
lands Bible Society, 1956) . - $2.00 


BIBLE REFERENCES, O.T. (87 pp) and N.T. (71 pp.). Lists of places 
quoted or alluded to elsewhere in the Bible. (New York, ABS) Each 75 c. 


BIBLE SECTION HEADINGS. Gives brief, Biblical titles and any parallel 


passages. O.T. 36 pp.; N.T. 20 pp. (New York, ABS) . . Each 25 c. 
REFERENCE WORK BOOK. A fuller system of references, available “sy 
for adaptation to a translation. (London, BFBS, 1961) . . . ' free 


CHECK LIST OF PROPER NAMES IN THE N.T. Lists names and ao 

differences in AV, ERV, ASV and RSV spelling. 13 pp. (New York, ABS) 10 c. 
CONCORDANCE GUIDES: Shorter (25,000 lines) or Longer (45,000 

lines); each includes instructions, a 500 page model concordance, and a 

complete KJV Bible with suggested key words encircled. (NY, ABS) Each $6.15 
INTRA-GOSPEL PARALLEL PASSAGE CHECK LISTS. Gives parallel 

phrases, clauses and sentences within each = based on ASV. 51 pp. 

(New York, ABS) . ... 50 c. 
WORD CHECK LISTS FOR THE N. T. For at bait a list of — Greek 

words, related forms and English translation. 117 pp. (New York, ABS) $1.00 
INDIAN WORD LIST. A comparative list of Greek N.T. terms as translated 

into some languages of India (London, BFBS) ... . 21/- 











